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By THE AUTHOR OF “‘ THE HOouSE OF YORKE,” ‘‘GRAPES AND THORNS,” ETC. 


CHAPTER V. 
A CONSUMMATION DEVOUTLY TO BE WISHED. 


CLARA DANESE had but two or three days in which to prepare 
for her guests, and they were very busy, happy days. Her 
father’s room she gave to Francis; though it was a pity to give 
the largest and best room in the house to a young man. But 
just now her heart was full of compassion for this so-called cousin 
of hers. She pitied him more than she pitied his mother; it was 
so much harder for men to bear troubles than for women, she 
said. Besides, she was full of little superstitious fancies, and it 
seemed to her that, since her father’s life, from first to last, had 
been honoured and prosperous, some good influence must emanate 
from all his possessions, and that all his true and noble thoughts 
would so have consecrated that room of his, that any future 
occupant of it would be not only good, but fortunate. This room 
had windows looking in both directions, to the sea and to the 
pine-woods. Her own room, that looked seaward, she gave to 
her aunt, and took for herself a little nest of a place looking out 
into a pine-tree. Into this nook, whose dim green light sifted 
through thick boughs, she crowded all those mementoes of her 
father which were too precious for general use. Here were his 
favourite books, his brass bed, with its yellow silk cover; the 
little writing-desk, with its furniture, and all the-smaller articles 
which were particularly his own and which he liked. His own 
cedar-wood crucifix hung over her frie-dzeu, and his prayer-book 
lay on the table. 
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When all was ready, Clara went into Canning one afternoon 
to receive her visitors at the station. She waited for them with 
an agitation which surprised herself ; and when, at last, she stood 
beside the barrier scanning eagerly the faces ‘of the passengers 
as they came out, her colour was fluttering from red to white, 
and her heart beating so that she was almost breathless. Among 
the last came a tall lady in black, leaning on the arm of a young 
man, whose cheeks seemed to have caught their crimson tint 
from those of hers who watched forhim. It was a bitterly trying 
moment for Francis Percy. He was glad of the help; it had 
been generously offered and urged, and he knew that it would 
have been folly to refuse it: but it was help, and it came from 
a woman. 

But what a lovely woman! He almost forgot his humiliation 
in looking at Clara, as she embraced his mother with such 
unaffected joyfulness and affection. It seemed to him, at the 
moment, that it might not be so very hard to receive benefits 
from one who was so happy in doing good. 

Then Clara turned to him, with her ungloved hand outstretched, 
and her soft, bright eyes just grazing his face with a smiling 
glance. “I am not sure, Cousin Francis, but I should thank you 
first,” she said. “For I am quite sure that if you had made 
much difficulty, Aunt Marian would not have come. You are 
welcome a thousand times !” 

A man took their checks, and promised that their baggage 
should be at the Point almost as soon as themselves, and the 
three stepped into a light carriage, and were driven rapidly 
through the village. Clara held her aunt’s hand all the time in 
a caressing clasp, and cast smiling glances at her cousin, who 
sat opposite. 

“You can’t imagine how anxious I am on your account,” she 
said to him. “I have been continually picturing you here as 
an embodiment of discontent, and have always in the end seen 
you running away in disgust at the loneliness of the place.” 

“Your fears were quite groundless,” he said. “My impression 
is that I shall linger here till you will wish me to go. The place 
is delicious.” 

“You are fond of nature ?” she asked. 

“Yes,” he replied. “Whoever says that he is not? I only 
stipulate for someone to whom I can say ‘how sweet is soli- 
tude!” 

The gay little city passed, they drove along a narrowing 
country road, where long lines of green in the track showed how 
few carriages passed that way, and presently stopped at a wall of 
dense pine-trees. There was no gate nor fence, only a brown 
path that turned into that solemn shadow. They alighted and 
followed it; the two strangers smiling with pleasure and wonder. 
How sweet and fresh was this after their dingy city home! Then, 
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after a moment, both stopped with exclamations of delight. 
For, the last turn made, the whole Point became visible to them, 
with the lisping waves slipping up over its rocks, and the ocean 
stretching out endlessly—an ocean of rose-colour under a rose- 
coloured sky, into which Foamy Point, shaded from the setting 
sun by its intervening pines, was set like a wedge of emerald. 
Only from one of the highest rocks, at the extreme point, where 
the land curved a little, could a glimpse of the west be obtained. 
This rock was now a ruby. 

“It is a little paradise!” Mrs. Percy exclaimed. “You gave 
us no idea of its beauty, Clara.” 

Clara was looking at her cousin, and smiling to see the light in 
his blue eyes. “ He is beautiful enough to make a poem about,” 
she thought. 

His glance took in the scene ina flash, and took in delight 
with it. He saw its beauty, which at this moment was brilliant, 
but saw it blindly ; for, notwithstanding what he had said or 
assented to, he knew very little of nature. His favourite leaves 
and flowers were those of architecture ; his rose and shamrock 
were windows ; the “acanthus leaf divine,” that curled over the 
capitals of his columns, were to him fairer than any leaf that 
swung in the wind, and the clustered columns of the mystic 
Gothic he loved so much were grander than any forest. In 
short, it was an indicated, not an imitated, nature which he had 
studied. Yet, uneducated as he was in this respect, he had an 
artistic temperament, and lacked only that culture in the school 
of nature which was now offered to him. It had not occurred to 
him that the Architect of the universe had ideas which it would 
be we% for him to study. 

Ciara Danese was perfectly fitted to be his instructress in this 
beautiful art of seeing, which must precede the art of creating. 
No mother could know better the creases in the dimpled hands 
of her first-born, and the veins in its temples, than she the way 
the trees balanced themselves in air, the anemonies hurried 
their petals out every way, how the thin green flesh of the 
leaves was spread over the snowy network of fibres, and how 
the rose petals smoothed out their pinched creases before pre- 
senting themselves to the public. One could see the difference 
between the two in the way they glanced at this scene. His eyes 
were bright but vague, as those of one who sees a beautiful con- 
fusion; hers glanced about as one looks on a crowd of familiar 
faces, each distinct in character, dropping now and then on ore 
with a sweet greeting. 

“T must bring him down to Getails,” she thought, after she 
had shown her visitors to their rooms and left them, wandering 
out herself toward the sea. “His glances sweep about like 
eagles. I must teach them the bees’ secret. It won’t do his 
work any harm to set the sap running through it’ 
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She had told them that they were at home, and must prove 
that they believed her by doing as they liked, so she had no 
scruple in leaving them to follow her or not, as they liked. 

Francis came out and joined her after a few minutes, and the 
two went to the shore, and climbed to the rock that held the last 
gleam of sunshine, seating themselves in that red light. A 
cloudy shawl of fine scarlet wool that Clara had laid over her 
head and shoulders tipped the rock with flame, and little waves 
of red gold seemed to run and sparkle through Francis Percy's 
hair as he moved. 

“Say what you will about needing us,” the young man said, 
when they had looked about a little; “I cannot but feel that 
you have conferred an immense benefit on my mother and 
myself. I don’t wish to shirk the obligation. You could easily 
have found pleasant company enough ; but we, Cousin Clara, we 
were almost starving.” Tears stood in his eyes, and his lips 
trembled. “I hope you won't think me a very poor sort of 
fellow that I should have got into such a strait. It came on us 
unawares, you know, our finishing loss, and we were confounded. 
Besides, mother said that I had better persevere in the line I had 
taken, since help was sure to come at last: so she thought. It 
seemed to her that if I once began on anything else it would be 
lost time, and might interfere with my future prospects.” 

“She was quite right,” Clara replied with decision. “ It seems 
to me a great mistake for a person to change a purpose unless 
there are overwhelming obstacles. Difficulties should not count. 
As to thinking you a poor sort of fellow,” she added, laying her 
hand kindly on his arm for an instant, “it is the last thought that 
would enter my mind. I don’t know what could be expected 
of you more than you have done. Keep up your courage. We 
must have a family council on the subject, and decide what is to 
be done. You must certainly be helped, just as most men who 
have not fortunes have to be helped at the beginning of their 
career; and I think that when a person of talent is helped to 
develop and bring out what is in him, the giver is more favoured 
than the receiver.” 

“ There are very few of your opinion,” her cousin said. “ When 
talent is poor, it seems to me that everybody tries to take advan- 
tage of it. They not only do not help it, but what little strug- 
gling work it does unaided, they rob it of. I am but twenty- 
three years old, yet my experience is that the world is inhabited 
chiefly by robbers. Each one gets all he can without regard to 
justice or compassion.” 

His words were bitter, but his tone gentle. His cousin’s gene- 
rous championship had soothed him, and he said to himself that 
at last he had found a sympathizing friend. His mother he took 
for granted, and did not count. We seldom do count what is 
worth most. 
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Clara remembered one of her father’s sayings: “ Don’t fly out 
against the world so long as you are a part of it;” but she 
thought best not to quote it just then. She wished to soothe and 
encourage her new friend: and, besides, she had that rare can- 
dour of mind which reckons circumstances in judging of others. 
“If I were unfortunate, I dare say I should think the world full 
of robbers,” she said to herself ; then added aloud: “ It certainly 
requires more imagination than most rich people possess to feel 
that the poor shiver in cold, and are scorched by the heat, just as 
they themselves are. But never mind that now. You need ask 
favours of no one. We will see to your needs.” 

“ And you think that is not asking favours from any one?” he 
asked, smiling in her face. 

“Why, one’s relatives do not count,” she replied. 

It was very pleasant for both of them, sitting and talking to- 
gether in this friendly way. Clara felt at home in having some 
one to think for and cheer, and Francis, without being a flirt, was 
never so happy as when some woman was making much of him. 
Besides, each found the other agreeable personally, and the so- 
called cousinship, while setting them quite at ease with cach 
other, gave an added charm to their intercourse. 

The sun went down while they talked, and the red drew off 
from rock, and tree, and ocean. They descended from their 
look-out, and went toward the house. A light was already 
shining in one of the windows, and Mrs. Percy stood in the door, 
watching them with a smile. Nothing could have pleased her 
more than to see these two on friendly and confidential terms ; 
and as they came slowly strolling toward her in the rosy twilight, 
their faces expressive of perfect contentment, a delightful possi- 
bility suggested itself to her mind. What if these two should 
learn to love each other in the soft summer days during which 
they would be thrown so much together! Her boy lacked 
nothing but money. They looked so well together, too—Francis, 
a little the more sunlighted and changeable of the two, and Clara, 
serene and superb as a June morning. And they were just of an 
age. It was certainly a consummation devoutly to be wished. 


CHAPTER VI.—SAILING OUT. 


JUDGING by the town of Canning, one might have said that, in 
order to be picturesque, nature must be thwarted. The beauties 
of the place were, indeed, the results of a number of abortive 
attempts on the part of the bountiful mother. In the first place, 
a savage and rather conceited stream, the River Fay, started from 
the woods far back with the apparent intention of running 
straight as an arrow to the sea. Meadows, fields, and even fairly- 
sized hills, gave it its will for ten miles or more; when, suddenly, 
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a huge ledge, that might be called a mountain, stood in its way, 
and refused to budge. The river ran furiously against it, like 
an unbroken horse, crushed half its volume apparently into foam, 
and sent the other half reeling back and rearing on itself. The 
first shock passed, one part of the waters fainted off to the right 
and slipped round and round forever in a slow whirl, and the 
rest rushed to the left, and made a foamy, dizzy half circuit of 
the cliff before attempting to go forward. It never found its 
arrowy motion again. For a mile or more it was beaten about, 
running its head against rocks and banks, beautifully miserable, 
till, out of sight of all the town but the cliff-top, its great enemy, 
it settled finally into a dowager stream, and ceased to be 
picturesque. The town was built on both sides of the river, 
with a bridge both below and above the cliff, or mountain-rock, 
as it was called; a rather steep, curved street running down on 
either side from the high table-land above. Directly below the 
cliff there was no footing for bridge nor street. Only a path 
ran round between the rocky height and the dashing waters ; 
and in the spring-time, when the snows and the warm rains 
swelled the tide of the Fay, even this path was covered. Opposite 
the Mountain-rock the land rose gently, with three semicircles 
of houses, one above another—the lower of poor dwellings and 
rude shops and"factories ; the second, dwellings of the better sort; 
the third, of the upper ten, with a beautiful tree-bordered avenue, 
fine gardens and large houses. The mountain side of the river 
had not arranged its social grades in so orderly a manner; but 
also, it had no very poor people. It was the old part of the 
town, and had the residences, old for a New England village, of 
its first inhabitants. Then, on the high land far back from the 
river, was the handsome brick mansion, set in gardens, of 
Mr. Arnold, whose grandfather had owned nearly all the land 
for miles around, and whose father had changed the greater part 
of those wild acres into houses, and ships, and gold. There was 
the Episcopal church, built nearly all by the same grandfather 
Arnold, who was English, where the more ambitious inhabitants 
worshipped the rector and displayed their new dresses. And 
there was the new Baptist Church, held to be a trifle vulgar by 
the Episcopalians. The Catholic Church, where the servants 
and gardeners beat their breasts, and confessed their sins, and 
heard Father O’Mara say Mass, was on the plebeian River-strect 
across the Fay. There, too, on the mountain side, and quite 
near the cliff, was the picturesque old wooden mansion built by 
Mr. Markham, the grandfather of Mrs. M‘Cloud. Mr. Markham 
had disputed supremacy with Mr. Arnold in the old days, and 
there had been a feud of years between the two rich men, till a 
modern Romeo and Juliet, more happy than their Italian 
prototypes, had been found to unite the warring houses by 
marriage. The only son of Mr. Markham married the fair 
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Melicent Arnold, and brought her to his timber castle on 
Mountain-rock, and from that time, what began as unwilling 
courtesy melted to friendliness; and at length little children 
wove between the two houses a flowery chain, bedewed by the 
tears of mutual sorrows, or shone upon by the sunshine of 
mutual joys. That was when the families were numerous, and 
the houses as full as an apple-tree with blossoms in the spring. 
But families, as well as trees, have their bare autumns; and the 
Markham homestead had now but one regular inhabitant, an old 
man, as grey, dry, and almost as lifeless as a dead twig: “ Grand- 
papa Markham,” Mrs. M‘Cloud called him. When that lady 
was in the house, the dead twig had an artificial blossom ticd 
on to it. 

This Markham House was a very singular-looking structure. 
It had been a large square building, painted a reddish brown. 
Finding that the north winds swept too keenly about the place, 
one of the owners had built a wing running eastward ; and that 
not proving a sufficient shield, had built still another toward the 
south, the two, with the original structure, forming three sides of 
a sunny square, where flowers bloomed later, and fruit ripened 
earlier than in any other garden in town. 

Then, when Romeo prepared to bring his Julict home, the 
father made yet another addition. This was a pretty suite of 
rooms on the northern side of the main building, having windows 
that looked toward the sunsets and down on the boiling waters 
of the Fay. In this apartment Mrs. M‘Cloud had established 
herself, partly for coolness in the summer, and partly because she 
liked a north light to dress by. “It prevents such a number of 
mistakes,” she used to say. “ The north light will show you your 
first wrinkle and first grey hair, and prevent you streaking your- 
self with powder. The woman who doesn’t want her beauty to 
be criticised by any one else must first be criticised by the North 
Pole.” 

This rambling, irregular pile of buildings was the most pro- 
minent object in the town, and far from being the least beautiful. 
In the morning light its dark brown walls, seen from the eastern 
town, glowed richly in warm contrast with the pale grey granite 
from which they rose ; and when a full moonlight fell over them, 
giving only the bold and irregular outlines as they stood far up 
against the sky, it needed not a very strong imagination to sce 
in them an ancient castle perched upon its impregnable moun- 
tain-top. 

Mrs. M‘Cloud had married very young a man fifteen years 
older than herself, and had made him repent his choice, as she 
had repented hers. She had soon discovered that his position in 
England as a merchant was not so good as hers in America as 
the daughter of a merchant— 


** There be roses and roses, John ;” 
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and that the son of a rich man who drops his azfches should not 
aspire to the daughter of a man who reads Greek and Latin 
fairly, even though they should both have been in business. 

These were her views; and as she had plenty of money, she 
was able to carry them out to her liking. Telling her husband, 
therefore, that she would cheerfully forgive him certain little high 
lizhts which he had put into the picture when he painted her 
future as his wife, if only he would scrupulously aid her in keeping 
a distance of at least two or three hundred miles between them, 
she had set out on her travels. She stayed in France, taking 
lessons in the language, she said, till she was able to think in 
French, then stayed in Italy till she could think in Italian, and 
having thus accomplished herself, she had now taken a freak to 
visit her native town. 

“TI want to see‘ what it is like, and if the inhabitants tattoo 
themselves,” she said to her Paris friends. “My impression is 
that they do.” 

The fact was she wanted more money; and as her grandfather, 
or, more correctly, her grandmother's second husband, was on the 
verge of the grave, and at his death she would inherit all that 
was left of the Markham property, the old man’s own children 
being dead, she had come to see how long she was likely to be 
kept waiting. 

Mrs. M‘Cloud did not make a perfectly agreeable impression 
on her old acquaintances and relatives. She was bright and 
amusing, but had an air of carelessness, almost amounting to 
contempt, toward her townspeople, which was not at all flattering 
to their self-love. There were, however, a few exceptions, and 
those were people whom she made much of. Among these was 
young Mr. Cleaveland, the handsome rector of the Episcopal 
church, whom she was more friendly with than his wife quite 
approved of; and Mr. George Arnold, a courtly old gentleman 
with whom she exchanged reminiscences of European life, and 
talked French and Italian, to the annoyance of less accomplished 
listeners. She had attempted to cultivate the acquaintance of 
the Catholic priest, Father O’Mara; but that gentleman chose to 
be very busy whenever she came or invited him, and very grave 
when she succeeded in obtaining a few minutes’ talk with him. 
Not even the beautiful flowers she sent for the altar could melt 
him, nor her most glowing description of Old World churches and 
functions beguile him to prolong his few brief visits. 

Little she cared whether people were pleased or not, so long 
as they observed her: for to her observation meant admiration. 
Confident in her own beauty, her toilets and her cleverness, she 
laughed at coldness and reproof. 

“The people who do not like me are people whom I do not 
notice, grandpapa,” she said one day; “and if I should take a 
little pains to please them, they would be delighted.” 
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“TI wish then, my dear, that you would take a little pains to 
please them,” he said, in his broken and trembling voice. “No 
one can afford to offend so many.” 

He was a tall, slender old man, bowed beneath the weight of 
nearly eighty years, whose snows lay heavily on his head, as the 
snows of northern winters lay on the crests of the slender birch- 
tree, bending it over to the ground. His dim blue eyes were sad, 
as eyes must be which have looked into the graves of all they 
love ; and his smileless face was weary with the long, long road 
he had travelled since he was a laughing boy. Unsympathetic 
as she was, he loved his granddaughter, because she was all he 
had to love. 

“ But, dear grandpapa, what possible harm can these people do 
me, even if they hate me ever so much?” she asked. “I am not 
at all dependent on them.” 

“We all depend more or less on each other,” he replied. 
“ There is no knowing when you might need the good-will of one 
of them. Besides, self-interest aside, it isn’t kind to slight people. 
How would you have liked it had you been slighted by your fine 
acquaintances in Paris and London ?” 

The lady’s face darkened ; for his words called up the memory 
of many a mortification. But she tossed her head as she answered 
unhesitatingly: “I never was slighted. It is only those who seck 
attentions who are so. I let people come to me.” 

He sighed and looked down a minute, his thin hands resting 
on the top of his cane. He wanted to urge another matter, but 
dared not. He wished his granddaughter to be reconciled with 
her husband, and live with him here in the home he should so 
soon leave to her. He could not bear to think of her wandering 
about the world without home or protection, and he could not 
bear that the house which he had received from his father, and 
where he had passed all his life, should either be left untenanted 
or be inhabited by strangers. Yet she had received all the inti- 
mations he had ventured to give her of this wish so coldly that 
he hardly dared to approach the subject. 

“T wish you would talk seriously with me, Adela, and let me 
see that you think seriously,” he said presently. “Do you ever 
ask yourself—I wonder what is to be the end of all this?) When 
you no longer dance and go to the play, where is to be your 
home, and who is to be your company ?” 

“My dear grandpapa, I live to be young, not to be old,” she 
said, a little impatiently. “Youth we are sure of while we yet 
have it; we cannot be sure of age, because we may die young. 
But even were I sure to live to eighty, that would not persuade 
me to sacrifice the present to the future. See how unreasonable 
you are! You tell me in so many words that I can have but one 
half the loaf. I reply, ‘half a loaf is better than’no bread,’ and I 
choose which half I will take. It is a matter of taste; and if 
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others were always to choose for us, there would be an end of all 
liberty, of all individuality.” She paused a moment, then laughed. 
“T dare say my old age would seem to you a very miserable 
state. But I have taken thought for it in one way: I have 
preserved my stomach, and my general health in consequence. 
Now, when I can no longer dance, I shall sit and watch the 
‘dancers, and talk gossip with the other dowagers. As to the 
play, I shall go as long as I can stand, and when I can no longer 
stand, I shall have myself carried. I shall wear a wig, of course, 
but not a black nor a golden one, but the whitest wig that can 
be found. Wigs are light and much less troublesome than those 
great mops of hair. I’ve often sighed for a wig.” 

She flung back her beautiful golden hair as she spoke, and 
smiled with conscious triumph at its beauty ; she had shaken it 
all about her shoulders, and now, in the secure privacy of a 
morning at home, was giving it a rest from the somewhat 
elaborate dressing of the evening before. 

“The great difficulty is the teeth,” she resumed ; “for, since I 
expect to be devoted to my dinner when I get to the seventies, 
it would be annoying to have a set of false teeth dropping out 
every now and then. But science moves, and the dentists will, 
perhaps, have removed that stone out of my path before I arrive 
at the place of it. I shall read pleasant novels, or have them 
read to mc; and I daresay that, on the whole, I shall be as happy 
and agreeable as most old people.” 

“T suppose you find my lectures very disagreeable ?” the old 
man murmured faintly. He felt himself powerless before the 
laughing determination of his granddaughter. She swept away 
his expostulations and advice with her light talk, as the Fay 
river below swept away the pebbles of the shore with its dashing 
foam, catching them, shining over them with her usual mirth, and 
giving them her own colour before tossing them aside. 

“On the contrary, you are always agreeable,” she said, not 
unkindly, patting his pale hands with her dimpled and rose- 
tipped ones. “You are always gentle, and I know you only 
lecture me because you think you ought to. I could wish, indeed, 
that you did not think you ought to, because I know it worries 

ou.” 
‘ He took the beautiful hand in his, and examined it. Adela’s 
mother, a step-daughter as dear to him as if she had been his 
own, had had just such hands, and many a time she had smoothed 
his hair when it was as brown as her own, and patted his cheeks 
when there were no wrinkles in them. 

“You have your mother’s hands,” he said, and sighed. “She 
was a pretty creature. When I married her mother, she was but 
five years old. I never could realize that she was not my own 
child, she took to me so.” 

“Yes, poor mamma was very pretty, even as I remember her,” 
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esponded Mrs. M‘Cloud. “ And now I must really go and get 
my hairdone. That lackadaisical Mr. Cleaveland is sure to come 
ia soon.” 

The old man looked after her as she went, with her long hair 
flowing over her white morning dress. Her voice came back 
to him as she entered the house lightly carolling a song. 

They had been sitting in the little half-enclosed garden, 
shielded by the two wings that ran east and south. Roses, not 
yet budded in the other gardens, were bursting open here, and a 
wealth of pansies lay sleeping in the sunshine outside the 
veranda. Mr. Markham rose slowly and walked past the flower- 
beds, looking down at them. He paused now and then to look 
at a blossom more closely, but never broke a stem. He never 
gathered a flower except to give away. Reaching the corner of 
the house, he stood a moment looking off over the town, and 
listening to the river dashing unseen below. His thoughts 
touched carelessly, as on things of no moment to him, on the 
time when that hill across the river had been green with spruce 
and maple trees, instead of brown and grey with houses, and 
when he had seen deer-tracks on the banks of the Fay, where 
now a church stood. Change had been as fleet as the deer, and 
the beautiful wildness was swept into the past for ever. Only his 
Mountain-rock and the river had held their own against time 
“Waters never change, though they seem of all things the most 
changeable,” he muttered. *‘* They are like human nature.” 

He walked forward a little toward the cliff front, and seated 
himself on a mossy rock that had a spruce tree over it. He had 
sat on that rock many a time when he was a boy. That, too, was 
unchanged, and the spruce tree, with its large flaky boughs, was 
but the child of just such another spruce tree that stood there 
seventy years ago. He had climbed that other for the gum that 
oozed in clear drops and hardened in the sun and air; but now, 
if he should see those fragrant pearls among the branches, he 
would not lift his hand to take them. His childhood and his 
youth came back to him ashe sat there. The faces shone out 
again in the morning sunshine, the voices spoke, he heard soft 
sighs that had traversed the universe to come back again to his 
ears. And through it all the immortal river sang as it sung when 
he was in his cradle, and would sing when he should be in his 
grave. 

This river had been the delight and terror of his boyhood. 
Niagara itself could not have been more terrible to him, nor the 
rivers of Eden more beautiful. He had known every stone on 
its banks, every whirlpool in its tide. There was one rock where 
he had sat many an hour, “sailing,” as he called it—looking at 
the water till presently it was he who moved, and not the river. 

“T wonder if that rock still is there ?” he said. “Why should it 
not be? It is in the midst of the river, where it strikes the 
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Mountain-rock. I have not seen it nor thought of it for thirty 
years, perhaps.” 

He went a little further forward, and looked down. The rock 
was steep, but not precipitous where he stood. When he was a 
boy, he used to spring down like a chamois. He gazed over now, 
and his eyes brightened with something of that youthful fire. 
There were the hollows and half caves where he and the other 
boys had sat talking, where they had eaten their stolen luncheons, 
and secreted their hoards of acrons, beech-nuts, and apples. It 
had seemed more adventurous to keep them there than in a tame 
chamber at home. There they had played at hunter, brigand, or 
escaped prisoner, whichever had been their fancy at the time. 

He looked till a longing came over him to go down. It would 
be slow, but not impossible work. 

“With the help of my cane, I may accomplish it,” he said, 
smiling at his own folly—smiling that he should have a folly left 
at his age—and, speaking, began slowly to descend. He paused 
here and there to rest, or to recall the associations of the spot, 
and once again began to gather wild flowers and vines as in his 
young days. One trembling hand held the flowers, and the 
other trembling hand held the cane. The river called him with 
its soft voice, strong and sweet. It spoke to him till he heard 
nothing else. 

It was a long and weary way, but at last he reached the rocky 
path just below which the waves curled like white flames. His 
heart was beating, and his form trembling more than ever ; for 
now excitement and fatigue were added to age. Just before him 
was the rock he had remembered sloping gradually toward the 
the river, and reaching out into the midst of its mad riot. He set 
his foot on it, and walked slowly forward to the spot where as a 
boy he had sat and sailed. 

He was forced to seat himself before reaching it, the motion 
came so quickly and giddily. And there he sat and thought, or 
dreamed, the spray from the rushing stream bedewing his hair 
and face, as it did seventy years before. It seemed to him that 
he had travelled in a great circle, and that, coming back where 
he had started from, he had imprisoned and brought back with 
him all his past experiences. The whole past was rolled up at 
his fect, with its joys and sorrows, its hopes and aspirations ; and 
he was going with them—whither? The waters leaped and 
danced ; but it was only he who made progress. He was sailing 
forward and forth to a new and undiscovered country. His face 
crew radiant, and, looking straight up the stream, he yet saw the 
sky above him with an inward sight, and the Father to whom 
he was still a child, in spite of white hair and trembling limbs. 
A sweet and trembling joy possessed him, as his soul pressed 
close under the arm of God, and felt it encircling him. He looked 
up the stream, yet it seemed to him that he was going toward the 
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ocean. A sense of widening, and of freer breath; a stirring within 
him ; a faint murmur, half choked in joy, of his earlicst prayer, 
“ Our Father, who art in heaven”—and the land was past, and the 
rock, and there was no more a river ; but the ocean of eternity 
opened out before him, like two wide wings that unfolded to 
show a heart between. 

Grandfather Markham’s head drooped, and he sank on the 
breast of his Father in heaven: his eighty years slipping through 
his lips in one soft sigh. 

(To be continued.) + 


LOUIS VEUILLOT 


Ir is not my intention to attempt anything like a detailed 
memoir of the remarkable man whose name stands at the head 
of this article, although materials abound ; for few men of his 
time, at least in his own country, have been more written and 
talked of, and still fewer have, so to speak, put so much of 
themselves into their writings. Several biographical notices of 


the chief editor of the Univers have from time to time made 
their appearance in France ; but as some were evidently motived 
by malice prepense, and others grounded on insufficient or 
unreliable information, not much is to be gained from them. 
Monsieur Veuillot, however, has so far gratified public curiosity 
by incorporating his autobiography, to a certain extent, with two 
of his earlier works—Rome et Lorette and Les libres-penseurs— 
as to render needless much of the labour that would otherwise 
devolve upon the future historian of a career which will be well 
worth the telling when it will come to be told ; recording with a 
candour that disarms criticism the events of his youth and early 
manhood, particularly the event fraught with such important 
consequences to himself personally and to the cause he embraced— 
his conversion; details so interwoven with the works I have just 
named, as to superadd an interest and a charm the reader would 
be loth to lose. 

Catholique et enfant du petit peuple, as he loves to proclaim 
himself, Louis Veuillot is the: son of Frangois Veuillot, a 
native of Burgundy, an itinerant cooper, who knew nothing but 
his trade, and possessed nothing but his tools; earning a pre- 
carious livelihood by going from town to town in search of work, 
and hopeful and light-hearted withal, looking the whole world 
in the face, like Longfellow’s village blacksmith. “My father,” 
he says, “died at fifty. He was a simple workingman, humble, 
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illiterate. A thousand misfortunes had vexed his hard-working 
days; the only little, consolation he had was in the joyful 
possession of his unswerving but ignorant virtues. For fifty 
years no one troubled himself about his soul; never, except at 
his last hour, did his grief-wrung heart repose .in God. He 
had always masters to sell him water, salt, and air, to raise 
tithes of his sweat, to demand of him his children’s blood—never 
a protector, never a guide.... My father had then toiled, 
suffered, and died. Upon the brink of his grave I pondered 
over the troubles of his life. I evoked them; I saw them all; 
and I thought also of the joys that this heart, truly formed for 
God, might have tasted despite his servile condition—joys pure 
and profound! The crime of a society that nothing can absolve, 
had deprived him of them! A glimmering of mournful truth 
made me curse, not labour, not poverty, not pain, but the grand 
social iniquity, impiety, which robs the little ones of this world of 
the compensation that God was pleased to assign to the inferiority 
of their lot. And I felt the anathema lighten in the vehemence 
of my grief. Yes, that was it! I was beginning to know this 
society, this civilization, these pretended sages. Disowning God, 
they have disowned the poor; they have fatally abandoned his 
soul. I said to myself: ‘This social edifice is iniquitous ; it will 
be destroyed. I was already a Christian; if I had not, from 
that hour I would have belonged to the secret societies. I would 
have said to myself, like so many others: ‘ Why should there be 
people well housed, well clad, well fed, while we are covered 
with rags, huddled together in garrets, obliged to work in sun 
and rain to barely earn what keeps the life in us?) And this 
problem had turned my head; for if God does not answer, 
nothing can solve it. In my childhood, when a certain patron 
of my father’s came to sharply intimate his orders to him, my 
heart bounded; I felt a frantic desire to crush the insolent fellow. 
I said to myself: ‘Who made him master, and my father slave ? 
My father is good, brave, and strong, and has wronged no one; 
while this fellow is puny, wicked, immoral, and a thief! My 
father and this man was all I saw of society.”* What he saw of 
it afterwards as he grew up, only deepened the conviction which 
early in life had seized upon his mind—that society is sick 
unto death of a poison it has been imbibing for more than a 
century, and that the only radical cure is to eject the vicious 
element that is fast hastening its decay. “Child of the lowest 
and most ignorant of the poor people, I was certainly,” he says 
elsewhere, “ without engagements of any kind. I owe nothing 
to the monarchy, nothing to the republic, nothing to the charter; 
I owe nothing to society. Under any régime, and in any place 
in the world, I could not have been born more savage; I could 
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not have lived more abandoned than I was born and have lived. 
At our birth my parents and I had, it is true, received baptism : 
was it by the care of men or by the mercy of God? Society 
had let us lose the grace of this baptism, our only good; the 
clemency of God alone restored it to us. That I learned to read 
in my youth, in place of learning, like a child of the Orinoco, to 
scalp a vanquished enemy, makes no difference; only in my hands 
the knife was the art of writing. I assert that I knew not God; 
I was less civilized than the lowest peasant of Bretagne who goes 
to confession and says his Pater. I was exposed to commit a 
thousand crimes of which that peasant had no conception. I 
was going by the literary road, or by the political road, or by a 
thousand others, it does not matter, I was going by the grand 
highway of life and the beaten track of society: where? To 
fortune, to pleasure, perhaps, but more certainly to eternal 
damnation. These are my obligations to the world! No; I 
owe nothing but to God—and I belong only to the party of 
God.”* 

Born on the 11th of October, 1813, at Boynes, a small town of 
the Gatinais (Loiret), where the poor nomadic workman, tired of 
a wandering existence, found a wife and made a home for her, 
pitching his tent in the place where Providence enabled him to 
find the treasure of a good and faithful companion, persuaded 
that there, too, he would find bread—Louis, the eldest of a small 
family, was the first of his name who knew how to read. The 
failure of the principal trader of the place having broken up their 
little household, the fruit of several years’ hard work, they went, 
like many others, to conceal their misery in Paris, occupying the 
fourth storey of a house in the Rue des Magons-Sorbonne, and 
doing their best to keep the wolf from the door, “with a stoical 
resignation and an indomitable heroism that cannot be de- 
scribed,” until Frangois Veuillot got the position of overseer of the 
large workshops of one of the principal houses at Bercy, and they 
removed to the outskirts of the capital, where Veuillot’s parents 
continued to faithfully discharge every duty towards their chil- 
dren which natural affection dictated, but none of those higher 
duties inculcated by religion. “ I say it to the shame of my time, 
and not to theirs,” writes their son, “they knew not God. Chil- 
dren, both, at a time when they were massacring priests, they 
found none in their villages to teach them ; and all that they had 
heard of the Church and the ministers of religion, as they grew 
older, from persons who knew more than they did, inspired them 
with horror.”+ After the family removed to the danlieue, they 
sent for Louis, who had been left to the care of his grandparents 
in his native village. “The Lord laid upon me the cross of a 
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wandering life,” he afterwards wrote, recalling to mind these 
youthful vicissitudes. “I early quitted my family ; the nest was 
not large enough for the brood, and my parents themselves, forced 
like me to quit theirs, brought me from my native place when 
I had hardly emerged from the cradle, and ventured my first steps 
upon a ground I did not see again, too young to long remember 
it, and old enough already to feel this first leave-taking ; so that 
the liveliest recollection I have of my poor country is the memory 
of the tears I could not restrain at seeing the village steeple dis- 
appear below the horizon. Someone then said to me, smiling : 
‘ Adieu, Boynes!’ Adieu! It seems to me it was the first word 
that fell upon my ear, and I sometimes said to myself that it was 
like a presage of my whole life. I have rambled, pitching my 
tent to-day in one place, to-morrow in another, always obliged to 
leave at the moment when, feeling my heart taking root, it was 
pleasant to think I might remain.”* 

He deplores, among other things, not having had the happi- 
ness of being educated by the Christian Brothers, against whom 
his mother nurtured those prejudices that were then sown broad- 
cast among the blinded and betrayed people, and who were cx- 
cluded, by the subaltern tyranny of the municipal council, from 
any participation in the direction of the Ecole Mutuelle. “I was 
then,” he pursues, “thrown into that infamous Ecole Mutuelle, 
and it took two days’ work from my poor father every month—I 
cannot think of it but with heated brow, my father nearly died 
of it !—it needed two days of devoted labour to pay for the les- 
sons of corruption I received from my comrades, and from a 
master who was drunk three-fourths of his time. This elect of 
the municipal council, not making enough for his thirst out of 
his class and his monopoly, also kept a circulating library, and 
made us carry the romances of Paul de Kock, Lamothe-Langon, 
and, in fact, all the authors who could please the municipal 
councillors of the ¢an/zeue in 1824, to the ladies and big people of 
the place, after he had puffed these charming productions (that 
was his expression) in circulars written by us under his dictation. 
You are thinking whether we refrained from reading those fine 
books we thus hawked about. For my part, I did not fail ; and 
it is of such accursed reading my soul still bears the odious 
wounds. Still the school was ‘ religious :’ we regularly got leave 
of absence for the smallest feasts, days when, not less regularly, 
our venerable teacher went to bed dead-drunk; and we were 
taught our catechism! It was after this teaching I made my 
first communion. Abominable memory! Let the crime fall on 
other heads; I have not to bear it all. Happy those who go 
through life under the protection of the recollections and graces 
of that glorious day! They robbed me of that happiness. Driven 
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to the hely table by ignorant or impious hands, I approached 
without knowing of what a holy and dread banquet I was par- 
taking. I came back with my stains upon me; I returned 
no more.”* 

It was now time to think of how he was to earn his living, and 
the author of Rome et Lorette relates with charming naiveté the 
perplexities of the poor workman and his wife, when they took 
counsel together one evening by the fireside, while the object of 
their solicitude feigned to be sleeping, upon the difficult question 
of giving Louis a start in life. It is a page of “the short but 
simple annals of the poor,” such as Burns or Crabbe might have 
turned into melodious verse, and Dickens drawn with a few dex- 
terous strokes of his graphic pen—a bit of homely genre that a 
painter would like to transfer to canvas, with all its traits of 

lended humour, and pathos, and loca! colour. “Ah! philoso- 
phers, statesmen, and friends of the people,” he exclaims, “how 
little they see in the garrets of the fine things you think you are 
doing, and the fine things you promise! Go there, and see what 
an iron yoke the selfishness you have set up in society has im- 
posed upon them; go there, and learn what abominable falsc- 
hoods are all your works, and know for once that if you do not 
strive to render men better and more charitable, you will never 
succeed in rendering them less unfortunate. Everywhere my 
father and mother saw only hard, impenetrable hearts ; they had 
no hope, but, resigned like savages, they accused neither God nor 
man; they thought that the world and life had everywhere and 
always been like this.”+ 

At leigth, provided with a place in a lawyer's office, at a 
luxurio is salary of twenty francs a month, he was set afloat upon 
the world; and his mother, whose views were more aspiring 
than his father’s, thought she saw the beginning of the realization 
of her day-dreams, and Louis on the high-road to become one 
day a jurisconsult. M. Veuillot, in a few rapid sentences, draws 
a striking picture, only too true, too realistic, of the society into 
which the exigencies of his position had thrown him, and which 
discloses more than one aspect of the social condition of France 
at that epoch, an epoch of transition, when minds, stimulated by 
vague aspirations, were in a state of perpetual effervescence. 
“Abandoned in the world at thirteen, without a guide, without 
advisers, without friends, without, so to speak, a master—without 
God! O bitter destiny!” he exclaims. “I met good-hearted 
people; they were not wanting in generosity or indulgence to 
me; but no one took care of my soul, no one made me drink at 
the sacred source of duty. The streets of Paris constituted the 
education of my mind; the conversation of a few young men 
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among whom I had to live, that of my heart. Except one who 
came too late and went away too soon, they did not imagine 
there was any need of reserve before childhood. They were 
honest young fellows; but they issued from college, were reading 
law, and, according to the fashion of the time, were liberals. 
Those who liked me best took me to the play; those who found 
me intelligent lent me books, and I continued by myself, at full 
liberty, the studies I had so well begun under M. Paul de Kock 
and M. Lamothe-Langon. In my father’s poor house they at 
least sometimes said : ‘ May God have pity on us!’ But now I 
heard nothing but impious scoffings. There the Constitutionnel 
and the Courter Francais were still prophets; there no one, 
unless myself, perhaps, wanted bread ; and when, in my misery, 
my isolation, my servitude, I had such need of knowing a prayer, 
it was blasphemy they brought me ; blasphemy I saw everywhere, 
heard in every discourse, read in every book, admired in every 
play I witnessed. Neither at the bottom nor the top of the 
ladder, around me nor above me, saw I anything that taught me 
how to pray. As I grew older, I discovered nothing but unjust 
oppressions in life, nothing but iniquitous and injurious divisions; 
nothing but the accident of birth, fortunate for others, insupport- 
able to me—an accident I was at liberty, no doubt, to get over, 
but could not get over except by myself alone, which rendered 
every means permissible. Such is the people they have formed, 
the cannibal they starve and disembarrass of every scruple in 
abandoning it to the spur of its necessities! I pity those the 
ferocious beast will devour ; but remembering my past, it is not 
7 can accuse it; no, indeed, I cannot. I was seventeen when I 
saw the little children of the dourgeotste around me exult at 
having demolished the altar and the throne. I was eighteen 
when I saw the ferocious beast pull down the crosses. My 
former companions already were beginning to be less exultant; 
but I applauded in my turn. Neither they nor I thought of seeing 
in the Cross the sign of salvation, the sign of liberty—the two 
divine arms stretched out to protect the world; but, like the 
government of those days, they contemplated that act of terrifying 
audacity with cowardly disquietude. All that fell aroused thcir 
fears ; they had a dwelling somewhere. All that fell aroused my 
joy: I saw myself condemned to abide with the dust of the 
high-roads, and already J was uttering things that terrified 
them.”* 

Smarting under the sens@ of social inequality and social injus- 
tice, which to his thinking were synonymous, it is not to be 
wondered at that young Veuillot’s mind should have reflected 
the hue of his surroundings, and that he should have flung him- 
self into the exciting politics of the day with all the passionate 
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ardour of his thoroughly French nature. And just as little 
surprising is it that, at a time when the influence of contemporary 
politics upon current literature was so marked, the cons 
tagion should have reached the office of M. Fortuné Delavigne, 
brother of Cassimir Delavigne, the distinguished poet and 
dramatist, whose numerous plays and lyrics had fanned the 
flame which was soon to burst forth in the revolutionary con- 
flagration that cast a lurid light upon the closing days of the 
Restoration, and who counted among his clients Scribe, Bayard, 
Germain Delavigne, and other leading men of Ietters and vaude- 
villists. The fersonnel is described by M. Eugene Veuillot as not 
only liberalist and Voltairean, but literary. Cassimir Delavigne, 
whose tragedy of * J/arino Faliero,” had just made its appearance, 
and identified the author with the rising school of “ romantiques,” 
was, in spirit, if not in person, the presiding genius of the literary 
re-unions that took place after the office was shut up, and all the 
clerks were convoked sous le lustre. F-veryone, we are told, sang, 
rhymed or painted ; all thought more of future glory than of dry 
legal procedure.* Vecuillot, too, caught the contagion, and like 
the rest— 
6 A clerk, foredoom’d his father’s soul to cross, 


Who penn’d a stanza when he should engross,” 


yassed by an easy and natural transition from admiration to 
J } ; 


imitation, and, at once enamoured of Delavigne’s classic manner, 
and emulous of his theatrical successes, actually began the 
composition of a tragedy at fifteen! He had by this time reached 
the grade of second clerk, but was by no means making a rapid 
fortune, as may be gathered from the suggestive insight he gives 
us into his early life, in a charming passage of the Lzdres-penseurs, 
where he tells how he and his brother used to meet every Sunday 
under the third tree in the catalpas-walk in the Jardin des Plantes, 
and contrived to be happy with only seven sous and a half cach. 
Those who have made it their study to trace great careers and 
reat undertakings back to their humble beginning, and, by dint 
of patient research, bring to light the germs of future greatness 
that lay long hidden in obscure by-paths, untrodden and un- 
noticed by the vast multitude who throng the noisy, bustling 
highways of the world—as if Providence meant thereby to 





* Several of M. Veuiliot’s fellow-clerks afterwards rose to eminence in various 
walks of life—Jules de Wailly, who became a dramatic author ; Natalis de Wailly, 
one of the most learned of the French paleographists, and a member of the Institute ; 
Damas-Hinard, compiler of the Alemoirs of Madame Du Barry, and some excellent 
works on Spanish literature ; Auguste Barbier, the poet, who wrote at this time a 
piece called La Curée, which he read to Veuillot, who thought it finer than Delavigne’s 
farisienne; Emile Perrin, the manager of the Opera Comique ; Gustave Olivier, 
later a journalist at Rouen, and De l’Etang, a distinguished painter. One in parti- 
cular exercised his versatile genius on poetry, oratory, philology, until eventually he 
became a bookseller, was M. Veuillot’s guide in the Christian life, and his first 
publisher. 
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intimate that true greatness, like true virtue, must be rooted in 
humbleness—will easily recognise in the poor cooper’s son, toil- 
ing at an office desk, already dreaming of literary renown, 
plunging into politics, and having “views” of society dangerously 
at variance with what others considered the settled order of 
things, the future publicist, who—once the light of faith revealed 
to him the grand combat between truth and error, between 
Christianity and the modern spirit (the fous et origo of most of 
the social and not a few of the political problems of the time), 
and his own experience showed him where the cause of all the 
evils that weigh upon democracies was to be found—had the 
courage and honesty to tell people and rulers the unwelcome 
truth; to lash, with unsparing invective, the cowardice and 
selfishness of certain classes in presence of menacing social perils ; 
to reproach the freethinking dourgeotsie with having hated God, 
and, as a natural and foreseen consequence, contemned man ; 
the publicist who, man of the people himself, sprung from the 
masses, and sympathizing with all their wants, if not with all 
their wishes, wrote: “I combat this poor people with tears in my 
eyes, for of all the misfortunes with which it is menaced, its 
triumph would be the most fearful. Let no one confound me 
with those flatterers of the people, who pretend to sce nothing but 
lights and virtues where there is corruption and ignorance enough 
to make an army! I have combated all my life the unconscion- 
able ambition of those pretended democrats; in my eyes they 
exhibit nothing but the worst of the swarm of dourgeots vices ;"* 
who, turning to the lettered classes, notably statesmen, journalists 
and authors, who have indoctrinated the dourgeotsie with their 
principles, said: “ You found the Church was de ¢rop in this world. 
You have not only plundered its riches, destroyed its institutions, 
rejected its laws, but have unceasingly preached, taught and 
prescribed the same contempt and the same revolt to all the 
poor people. You have issued books and newspapers. You have 
got black-lettered pedants and obscene buffoons to help your 
laws to more quickly dissolve the remnant of ascendency that 
Catholicism still exercised; and, madmen, you never thought 
that every success of theirs was a stone wrested from the frail 
rampart of your power.’+ 

It was the July revolution, which terrified the bourgeoisie out 
of their wits, that led to Veuillot’s embracing journalism as a 
profession in preference to law. “Outflanked as soon as they 
had conquered, and nearly crushed by the edifice that was 
crumbling under their blows, the frightened dourgeois,” he says, 
“called for help on all sides, founded newspapers everywhere to 
combat the liberty of the press they had used to devour a dynasty, 
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and which was devouring them. Having, doubtless, neither 
head nor heart enough to defend themselves, they took whatever 
journalists they could find.’* In 1831 a fellow-clerk, the same 
who subsequently was instrumental in attracting him to religion, 
had joined the press, and procured him a position on the Echo de 
Rouen,+ a paper recently started by the partisans of the July 
government, and owned by M. Herbert, later deputy and minister, 
and already a distinguished advocate. “Without any other 
preparation,” he says, “I became a journalist. I found myself 
in the party of resistance, I would have quite as willingly, 
and even more willingly, been in the movement. It is an 
avowal the ignominy of which I do not shirk. I wish to have it 
known that it was religion alone that made me comprehend 
true honour, and re-established me in my dignity. In the new 
society in which I found myself, the grand question was to crush 
anarchy, consolidate order, and re-establish sound doctrines. I 
visited the most excellent fathers of families in the world, the 
shrewdest men of property, the most honorable citizens. They 
had one god: it was public order. They implored me to 
defend it. I defended order, which was also my god, and which 
truly had had adversaries pitiful enough to make it a pleasure to 
d:fend it. I re-established sound doctrines I knew nothing about; 
I crushed anarchy with great vigour; I sometimes even opposed 
the ‘encroachments of the clergy,’ which they would not have 
been sorry to see me do oftener; but soon—my good sense 
deserves this praise—I felt a repugnance to it. My esteem for 
my party did not prevent me remarking much difference between 
them and the clergy.”t He had joined the Echo as feuzlletonist 
and dramatic critic; but he soon launched into politics, and 
acquired the reputation of a conservateur fougueux; fought two 
duels§ which were forced upon him—the one pour cause litteraire ; 
the other pour cause politique, and a third and last duei at 
Perigueux, whither he had gone i. 1832 to edit the J/émorial de 
la Dordogne, and where he “went out” with a republican, who 
proposed, like the famous Galway blazer, to 
a take his life 
At ten or fifteen paces.” 


But luckily for him, Veuillot spared his, refusing to return his 
adversary’s fire, after he had received the ball in his clothes. 
Needless to say that his ideas on the subject of duelling under- 
went a total change when he became a Christian. “Ten years 





* Rome et Lorette: Introduction. 

+ M. Champlin, or Champin, was chief editor when M. Veuillot joined the staff, and 
was replaced by M. Gustave Olivier. 

t Rome et Lorette, loc. cit. 

§ One was with an actor named Tilly, on account of a dramatic critique ; and the 
other with one of the editors of the Journal de Nouen, a republican print. 
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after,” relates M. Eugene Veuillot, “finding himself with his 
brother and his young sisters upon the ground, he made them 
kneel down along with him to thank God for having preserved 
him, and implore His forgiveness.” The J/émorial, like the Echo, 
was, of course, in the political jargon of the day, “a conservative 
journal ;” that is to say, ministerial, Voltairean, anti-clerical, but 
affecting a moderation which found favour with those wavering 
Catholics who stand with uncertain foothold upon the slippery 
incline of liberalism, and are too blind and somnolent to see that 
the only difference between “conservatives,” who are powerless 
to conserve what is slipping from their grasp, and radicals, who 
labour to pull down what they cannot rebuild, is only a difference 
of degree, and not of kind. “A certain little local paper of the 
breed that has given us the Széc/e,’ says M. Veuillot, “ by no 
means strengthened my dispositions to respect the Church, which 
it unceasingly attacked. Despite my ignorance, I revolted against 
those dishonest and clumsily expressed opinions.” Meanwhile, 
the young journalist prospered, and became comparatively rich. 
“T possessed,” he says, “ what but lately I had thought my whole 
life were uselessly spent in dreaming of. I had got into a society 
my poor mother thought very fashionable. I had myself made 
the breach through which I had entered; the equals of my 
superiors of yesterday were now only very smail people alongside 
me.”* People congratulated him on the influence, fortune and 
consideration to which his talents had quickly raised him, and 
having had his lot cast in a time so favourable to their utilization. 
But the object of these felicitations was himself far from being 
thoroughly satisfied with a lot that had all the outer seeming of 
success creditably achieved and agreeably enjoyed. He felt the 
need, the craving of something more than all this, to satisfy a 
mind created for higher uses, than to have its powers wasted on 
petty newspaper squabbles and composing /euz//etons, in which the 
author (tat 20) affected to believe very little in virtue, and posed 
en désillusionné. Like his literary friend and mentor, Gustave, a 
veritable Parisian of the period, who, if he had a religion, it was 
that of the Scandinavians, Veuillot had what he calls the reli- 
gion of the lyre, that piety of the rhymers of our time, which con- 
sists in replacing Jupiter by Jehovah, love by an angel, and, by 
a detestable profanation, bringing the virginal name of the Queen 
of Heaven into elegies addressed to the Phillises and Chloes. 
“Without denying the existence of God,” he frankly avows, “ I 
knew nothing, absolutely nothing, of the Christian law. I read 
in the writings of the deepest thinkers of our days, thinkers who 
most arrested attention and were most extolled, that Christianity 
had been beautiful and useful, but that it was dead ; and I readily 
believed that, in fact, Christianity was dead. Nothing around 





* Rome et Lorette: Intro ‘uction. 
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mé told me that it lived. In the town I lived in, there were, un- 
doubtedly, upright people ; there was not a man of my acquaint- 
ance—not one !—neither functionary, nor professor, nor magis- 
trate, old or young, who fulfilled his religious duties; not a 
mother of a family who had once spoken in my presence to her 
children of God, the Church, or anything that had the least con- 
nexion with religion.”* 

It was this Gustave, whom he calls his protector rather than 
his friend, being more advanced in age, social position, and edu- 
cation, who taught him much of what he knew, and had given 
him his first lessons in “ce redoubtable métier de la presse,” 
a soldier of fortune like himself, his companion-in-arms in 
many a hot newspaper skirmish, in which pens and pistols were 
freely drawn—a phase of his career which M. Veuillot recalls re- 
.gretfully—it was he whom Providence designed to be the instru- 
ment of his conversion at a moment when the ¢fedium vite 
weighed heaviest upon him, and he was striving in vain to 
argue down the pleadings of conscience by cold, rationalistic 
counter-pleas, or seeking relief in a kind of stolid stoicism from 
the exnuz that pursued him like the Nemesis of unbelief. “I was 
in this state,” he relates, “when I received a letter from Gustave. 
He informed me that he was a Christian, adding, to make himself 
better understood, that he had a confessor, and that he was going 
tocommunion. I thought some dreadful misfortune had stricken 
my friend. I read his letter to the most ‘ enlightened’ man I knew. 
‘What do you think of it ?? I asked. ‘Our friend, he replied, ‘ is 
a fool.’ Now, Gustave did not break out into one of those hymns 
of gratitude which gush from the hearts of new Christians, as 
water gushed from the rock struck by Moses. Better inspired as 
to what he should tell me, he had calmly traced for me a clear 
and rapid outline of the consolations religion brings, and the 
duties it prescribes. He isa fool! Such is the first judgment I 
hear delivered upon the Gospel and the hearts it subjects.’+ 

A hasty visit to Gustave convinced him that he was neither 
sick nor foolish. “ He told me the story of his struggles: they 
were mine. He urged me to imitate him in the last effort that 
had given him the victory. Alas! the very price of the triumph 
terrified me.” 

Flying from the light after he had caught a glimpse of it, God 
allowed him to fall into a state of slumbrous spiritual lethargy. 
“If I could have enemies,” he says, “there would be none to 
whom in my hatred I would wish the horror of such a repose. 
Gustave,” he goes on, “was, however, praying for me; he also 
thought of my temporal future, which I had ever abandoned to 
all the winds of earth, and through his solicitude I came to Paris. 
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* Rome et Lorette, chap. i., p. 31. 
Tt Rome et Lovette. 
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It was a great thingfor him toventure. Never in my dreariest 
isolation and abandonment, when I was young, ignorant, and cast 
adrift, had Paris threatened to beso hard and dangeroustome. I 
was going there to face other precipices, engage in other combats. 
I was twenty-three, poor no longer, no longer timid ; and in the 
midst of my reveries on the way grew ambitious. Sincerely, I 
was entering Paris with thoughts of victory—quite decided to 
become a minister as soon as possible. However, I was not big 
enough, nor, thank God, foolish enough, to long dream of be- 
coming a personage.” 

This was in 1837. He had been induced to quit Dordogne to 
join the editorial staff of the Charte de 1830, a semi-official even- 
ing paper, started under the auspices of Guizot, then Minister of 
Public Instruction, and which counted among its literary contri- 
butors Edouard Ourliac, the author of the Contes du Bocage. 
Veuillot and Léon Masson were the political editors, and im- 
parted a very combative tone to the paper, which collapsed after 
a brief but brilliant career of six months, sharing the fate of the 
ministry of the 6th of September, in which Guizot held a port- 
folio. M. Veuillot then joined the Pazx, another “conservative” 
journal, likewise in Guizot’s interest and that of the statesmen of 
1830, who were vainly striving to dissociate the July rég7me from 
the Revolution. He was one of the first to realize the impracti- 
cability of this policy; but when the proprietor of the paper 
abandoned Guizot for Molé, the new minister, he protested 
against this change of front. 

Disheartened and discouraged, and rejecting the offers of the 
Constitutionnel and Journal des Débats, which sought to attach 
him to their staffs, he lost all faith in politics, and having no 
religious faith to satisfy at once the desires of his heart and his 
intellectual needs, was a prey to very gloomy and distracting 
reflections. “I was ashamed,” he says, in Rome et Lorette, “I 
was ashamed of the breaches made in my conscience; I was tired 
of the fragments of honesty that remained. I had no longer 
any political faith. A year of polemics had crushed, brayed, 
pulverized convictions that rested upon no solid basis in the past— 
that I saw led to nothing in the future. Under the continual 
action of railleries and bad examples, the varnish of frail 
morality that covered them was dissolved. Alone with myself 
I could not combine, either in politics or morals, two ideas that 
were not at variance, and to either of which J was not indifferent. 
I lost the sense of what is upright and honest; I was losing even 
the will and the energy to combat. I only gave myself two 
months to be nothing more than one of these condottieri of the 
pen, who go from one camp to another to sell not so much their 
bravery as their inactivity. Illusions of youth, generous desires 
and generous loftiness of soul, pride of honour, pride of duty, 
self-devotion, friendship, love, everything was sullied, everything 
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was dying out, everything was going to ruin.” He had uttered 
his last cry to heaven, and was abandoning himself to any 
fate that might await him, when his friend Gustave, whose con- 
versations had taught him many things and dissipated many 
prejudices, until one day he found himself defending the Catholic 
religion against some of his old arguments, persuaded him to be 
his travelling companion in a tour of Southern Europe. “Eight 
days after,” he says, “I had quitted Paris, and already with 
lightened heart was traversing the Marseilles route. I thought I 
was going to Constantinople ; I was going farther—I was going 
to Rome, I was going to baptism.” With feelings somewhat 
akin to those of Childe Harold, when the fleeting shores of 
Albion receded from his view, he shook the dust of France from 
off his feet, with a malediction upon a land he cared not if he 
never saw again—a land given up to folly, where it is impossible 
to love, believe, or respect anything; where young hearts are 
prematurely blighted like trees that bear only faded leaves, and 
where an atmosphere of doubt and derision render sterile the 
place where faith should germinate ; hastening to find a solitude 
where he would no longer hear the language that was the 
instrument of his spiritual ruin, but accents that would never 
be employed to blaspheme what he wished to cherish, and 
where his eyes would rest on books whence he could not 
imbibe the poison of sophistry. “I was not born,” he exclaims, 
“to doubt, to hate, to fold my arms in the clashing of ideas that 
divide the world, without knowing to what flag to bear my 
sword. I had aconscience to discern good from evil, a heart to 
love, a soul to believe, and all for self-devotion.” I must refer 
the reader to Rome et Lorette, a work that often recalls the 
imperishable volume in which the great Bishop of Hippo has 
leagued to future ages the record of his conversion, for a detailed 
narrative of the long succession of interior struggles and exterior 
distractions that marked the varying phases of M. Veuillot’s 
toilsome ascent from the Valley of the Shadow of Death, covered 
with the mists of darkness, to the sunlit summit of the Mount of 
God and the tranquil splendours of faith. It is not so much 
the portrait of an individual as the painting of a soul, typical of 
very many now-a-days, and was written, not from a puerile 
desire to speak of himself, but at the instance of many unquiet 
minds, many hearts tormented as his was. Putting aside all 
personal pre-occupation, and yielding to the Christian desire of 
being useful to others, he resolved to relate the whole thing 
simply, without pretence or dogmatism, like a friendly chat by 
the fireside—the longings, the attempts, the failures, resolutions, 
triumphs, as they came to mind ; to give, in a word, the beginning 
of the intellectual history of which he had only thought of 
writing the conclusion. He entered Rome on the 15th of 
March, 1838, a rationalistic Frenchman, who saw in the Church 
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only an intelligent invention, like the laws of Lycurgus or the 
Republic of Plato, to quit it a fervent Catholic, nobly proud of 
all the glories of the Christian religion, discovering family titles 
in the aureoles of its saints, the wounds of its martyrs, and the 
wood and nails of the Cross, and feeling that his soul could never 
soar so high as to embrace the horizon of beauty and splendour 
that God had revealed to his enraptured gaze. 


R. F. O'CONNOR. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 
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THE GABRIEL BELL. 
HUuON the knight, when his armour bright 
Grew heavy on arm, he took his flight, 
Staff in hand, to a lonesome land: 
In hermit’s dwelling he took his stand. 
Naught of ill may abide the swell 
Of the old knight-hermit’s Gabriel-bell, 
Bead-roll of notes that thus doth tell: 
Hail, Mary! full of grace, 
Blest art thou in every place: 
Hail, Mary! Mother-May, 
God is with thee, for us pray! 


All in the swamp, where the mists lie damp, 
And the lapwings light for the worms to stamp, 
Built him a cell wherein to dwell, 
Set in the turret an evening bell. 

Naught of ill, etc. 


Who must stray that lonesome way 

Were best to shrive him clean and pray ; 

As daylight dies, the mist-wreaths rise 

To mock the sight, in angels’ guise. 
Naught of ill, etc. 


Each holds up a seeming cup 

For lips of the weary lost to sup; 

Only a breath that giveth death 

Greets the lip from the swamp beneath. 
Naught of ill, etc. 


Foot will sink, and shoe will drink 

The black moss-water, eye will blink, 

Breath will stop, and strong arm drop— 

Where grows no grass Death reaps his crop— 
Naught of ill, etc. 
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Unless the light from turret’s height ¢ 

Send forth a narrow streak and bright ; 

Unless there float the saving note 

The bell with use hath gotten by rote. 
Naught of ill, etc. 


Fast it swings, and wanderer clings 
To hope, and Mary hears where rings 
The Gabriel-bell, and mists of hell 
Sink at her praying, and all is well. 
Naught of ill may abide the swell 
Of the old knight-hermit’s Gabriel-bell, 
Bead-roll of notes that thus doth tell: 
Hail, Mary! full of grace, 
Blest art thou in every place: 
Hail, Mary! Mother-May, 
God is with thee, for us pray ! 
B. MONTGOMERIE RANKING. 


HIGH TREASON. 
A TALE OF THE JESUITS OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


By C. W. CHRISTALL. 


CHAPTER XI.—NIPPING POPERY IN THE BUD. 


THE sun having nearly come to the end of its brief annual excur- 
sion to London, was on its round of parting visits before retiring 
for the season, and made its usual but ineffectual attempts to 
penetrate the shade of St. Laurence-lane. Up betimes in the 
morning, peeping over the gables and chimneys that bordered 
the lane, and mounting to the highest attainable pitch at mid- 
day, its endeavours were constantly baulked: and then, crossing 
to the opposite side of the way, only to meet wit’: a like ungracious 
repulse, it finally beat a retreat in high dudgeon, and looking 
very red in the face with its exertions, without having succeeded 
in sending a single ray below the first-floor window. Sometimes 
it crept in slyly for a few feet or so at the end of the lane ; but St. 
Laurence having a tacit objection to confinement within the path 
of rectitude, and disporting himself in an irregular and exceed- 
ingly zigzag manner, blocked it out forthwith by a house or two 
that should have faced the street, but, by some freak of the 
builder, had very nearly succeeded in turning in the opposite 
direction. 
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But whenever it did find its way in, it never failed to brighten 
up the row of signs displayed on either side: signs of such varied 
hues and patterns, glittering in all the bravery of paint and gold, 
or weather-beaten and dingy ; being apparently set up to delude 
the wayfarer as to the trade carried on beneath their shadow, and 
to baulk most effectually the researches of venturous strangers 
who wandered into the saintly precincts without knowing the 
exact situation of the house they wanted. 

The sign that swung lazily in the breeze before the door of 
Ralph Shefford, citizen and saddler, displayed upon its surface 
the resplendent effigy of a gilded ram, suspended in mid-air by a 
chain ; and to guard against possible misconception, the artist 
had legibly inscribed thereon its significance. He may be safely 
credited with knowing what he was about when he painted it, and 
what he meant it for; and if he chose to call it “The Golden 
Fleece,” he had a perfect right to do so—although ill-tempered 
critics might object that it was not a fleece at all, and if it were, 
it had not the remotest connection with the occupation of its 
owner. Yet, after all, the signs were but names, and the same 
objection, if carried a little further, might be thought to question 
the right of his most sacred majesty to the assumption of the 
name of “ Defender of the Faith :” a thing most irreverent to do, 
if not actually disloyal. 

It was mid-day, and the sun’s rays finding their way in by some 
unexpected chink, blazed full upon the Golden Fleece, making 
him resplendent and gorgeous to behold. To Mistress Shefford, 
gazing at it through the open lattice, it'seemed instinct with life ; 
it gambolled and frisked on the canvas, and she smiled vacantly 
as it moved to and fro. 

Yet she put her thin hand to her eyes to shut it out; the ruddy 
glare pained her, and she shuddered, as to her disordered fancy 
the Golden Fleece seemed bathed in blood. 

From the opposite window peered eagerly now at her, and now 
with anxious scowl at the shop below, the ill-favoured coun- 
tenance of Master Cuffe. 

The diligent servant of the State was at fault. His failure to 
capture the Jesuit a week ago, had only deepened his animosity 
towards the wily fugitive ; and although Gower had disappeared 
altogether from the vicinity, it was by no means certain to the 
experienced pursuivant that he would not return to his old 
quarters when the alarm had subsided ; and Cuffe, acting now 
entirely on his own behalf, having lost all clue to the priest’s 
hiding-place, remained with bull-dog obstinacy to watch the 
deserted nest, clinging to the hope that grew fainter day by day, 
that Father Gower might visit the saddler again; and if he 
should !—ah, then Master Cuffe drew a long breath, and slowly 
wagged his head. 

He was alone: for he and the spy had quarrelled fiercely; each 
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blaming the other for their common discomfiture. Cuffe bitterly 
regretted that he had not followed his friend’s advice, and his 
regret was aggravated by the reflection that he had allowed two 
very tangible prizes to slip through his fingers, only to melt into 
air. And he somehow stumbled on the truth, that brute force, 
undeniably great as it is, requires some intelligence to direct it 
effectually. 

More than an hour since, the saddler had departed, apparently 
on a mission to some customer, accompanied by his elder appren- 
tice, who carried upon his shoulder a heavy, cumbrous saddle, 
carefully enveloped in a wrapper; and the circumstance set Cuffe 
wondering whether the Jesuit had a horse, and in what direction 
it had borne him. 

“There is no getting at the foxes at all,” he croaked. “Thcir 
cursed cunning is more than a match for plain-dealing men like 
poor Timothy Cuffe. Who knows but what this traitorous cur, 
who lacks courage to avow his calling honestly, is arrayed in silk 
or satin at this moment, with a hawk on his wrist, perhaps; aping 
the dress and carriage of his betters, forsooth, like another of his 
tribe that I got word of the other day! If that fool Rookesby had 
not been so miserably thin-skinned, leaving me in the lurch, just 
when I most needed him, because he could not stomach my harm- 
less jests, we should have had this skulking priest in safe-keeping 
long ago, and our pockets well lined with gold pieces.” 

He picked up the bottle and raised it to his lips, and then, with 
an oath, flung it on the floor. It was empty; and he leaned 
against the window-frame discontentedly, feeling strongly dis- 
posed to give up the chase, and seek other fields where Jesuits 
were more plentiful, and not so shy. 

Mistress Shefford still gazed blankly at space, but she seemed 
conscious of his presence; her eyes seemed to watch his every 
movement; and he timidly drew back. 

There were no signs of business in the shop; the remaining 
apprentice, left to himself, was making the most of his brief holi- 
day. He had laid aside his work, and stood idly at the door, 
addressing an observation from time to time over his shoulder to 
the saddler’s little boy, who stood behind him. 

Little Davy was a strange child: a meek, quiet morsel of 
humanity, with large, expressive eyes, that had in them something 
of the wistful, enquiring look of his afflicted mother. He was 
almost constantly at her side, and would sit for hours with his 
little hand locked in hers, wondering why she did not remember 
the childish stories with which he sought to amuse her, and that 
she never seemed weary of listening to. The strange companion- 
ship had made the boy unlike others of his age; he stood apart 
from them, never mingling with their childish sports, but looking 
on with pensive curiosity, as if surprised at their interest in 
amusements that had no charm for him. 
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The shadow that darkened his mother’s life had fallen upon 
him: fallen too, grim and heavy, upon the saddler's heart. But 
no one gazing at the self-contained, resolute face of Ralph 
Shefford, would have dreamed of the intense, almost fierce affec- 
tion with which he clung to those two feeble creatures, who bore 
so meekly and uncomplainingly their unmerited suffering ; who 
were all in all to him ; and whose very helplessness seemed to 
strengthen, if that were possible, the love he bore them. 

A slight commotion at the end of the lane attracted the appren- 
tice’s attention ; and he looked with longing eyes after some of 
the neighbours who had both leisure and liberty to enjoy a fray, 
cither as spectators or actors therein. The noise grew louder, and 
above the dim echoed the familiar ’prentice cry of “ Clubs! clubs!” 
Unable to resist the temptation any longer, he flung off his apron, 
and catching up a stout oaken cudgel, went off at full speed. 

Cuffe had likewise heard the noise, and observing that the shop 
ws deserted, he leaped to his feet, hurried down, and was cross- 
ing the lane, when happening to look up, his glance encountered 
that of Mistress Shefford. 

The boy was amusing himself with some gay fragments of 
coloured leather, and as the form of the pursuivant darkened the 
place, he looked up: and overhead, the woman listened. 

“ Well, Davy, lad, all alone!” said Cuffe, with much pleasantry. 
‘Plenty of business now, eh? Hast got any curb-reins ; such as 
would bind the tongue of a scold? Master Price tells me you 
keep the newest fashions. You know Master Price? A particular 
friend of mine.” 

He cautiously edged himself into the shop as he spoke. 

“Well now, how is your good father ?” he enquired, seating him- 
self, and drawing the boy towards him. “I have not seen him 
this many a day. Well, well; we poor Papists do not often 
meet together in these troublous times Thy father is a Papist, 
ch, my pretty boy? Come now, I warrant thou canst say the 
Confiteor as well as he. Let me hear you.” 

“T know not what you mean,” said the child. 

“Why, what the priest says at the beginning of Mass. You 
have seen the priest, I know, Davy, in a beautiful silk gown, 
wrought with gold, and holding a little round white cake over his 
head, and a silver cup ?” 

The boy stared wonderingly, and shook his head. 

“I know not whether my father be a Papist or no,” he said. “He 
goes to St. Laurence’s Church yonder, sometimes; but there is 
never a priest there.” 

“ Ay, ay ; know,” said Cuffe: “he is a Church-Papist” (a cant 
term for Catholics who occasionally attended the State service). 
“ We do that to escape the law. Nowlisten to me, Davy,” he con- 
tinued in a low tone: “I want you to tell me something. You do 
not know that I am a Papist—hush, boy, on your life! Say not 
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a word of this to anyone. Yes; I ama Papist, like your good 
father. I did not see him at Mass, by the way, when those 
wicked men tried to take our dear friend, Father Gower, the other 
night. I was there; and but for me you might, perchance, have 
never seen the good Jesuit again. Oh! he owes me a great deal, 
which I trust he will pay in person one day. He is not here now, 
is he?” 

Something in Cuffe’s look or manner that seemed to bode no 
good to the priest, alarmed the boy, and he looked sharply at the 
pursuivant’s anxious face. But, in fact, he knew nothing of Father 
Gower’s real occupation : such matters were always carefully con- 
cealed from children, who were often made the innocent means 
of betraying the fugitive priests. The lad only said that Master 
Gower had left them some days ago. 

“ And whither has he gone ?” asked Cuffe. “I have something 
of great moment to impart to him ; and if you will tell me where 
he is hiding, you shall have a pony to ride, and a purse full of 
gold pieces, like a little lord.” 

“Tsay I do not know where he is,” said the lad : “and if I did, I 
would not tell you; for sure Iam that you seek to do him harm.” 

“ Say you so, cursed little Popish mongrel,” said Cuffe, enraged ; 
but checking himself, he dropped his voice again. ‘“ Do not fear 
for him, Davy. IfI find him not within a very few hours, he may 
be taken to prison: a place where they keep racks and thumb- 
screws, and engines of torture; ay, and use them too, upon such 
as he.” 

“You shall never get him with any help of mine,” said the boy, 
with a fearless look. “I know what you are, for I heard Zebedee 
Price tell my father. You hunt priests for money, and betray 
and murder them; and if Master Gower be a priest, 1 am glad he 
has escaped.” 

Mad with rage at being so unexpectedly unmasked, Cuffe 
rushed furiously at the boy, and struck him a violent blow with 
his heavy fist. The child reeled, and as he fell, his head came in 
contact with an iron frame that stood in the midst of the shop. He 
gasped once or twice, and then lay perfectly still, with his eyes 
partly open, and the blood streaming from his mouth. 

Cuffe stood terrified and breathless for a moment, and hastily 
kneeling, placed his hand on the child’s heart. Tohis horror it 
had ceased to beat. He lifted up the head, but the blood gushed 
over his hand, and he laid the body gently down again. Then the 
consequences of his dastardly act rushed upon his mind, and in 
craven, abject fear, he was trying to rise, when he heard the rustle 
of a woman’s dress beside him, and he looked up. 

Warned by some instinct, Mistress Shefford had been intently 
on the watch since she saw him crossing the lane, and the sudden 
and profound silence that had followed the blow, aroused the 
mother’s fears. 
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Her eyes were wildly fixed upon the child; and as she stood 
with her white hair streaming on her shoulders, she looked like 
a vengeful fury. Cuffe started up with a horrible imprecation, 
and staggered back. 

“Murder! murder!” screamed the demented woman, clinging to 
him in frenzy. He strove to unclasp her fingers, but she seemed 
possessed with the strength of a giant, and he felt powerless in her 
maddened grasp. 

Her screams alarmed the neighbourhood, and in a moment 
Cuffe found himself hemmed in on all sides by a fierce and 
threatening crowd. While she clung convulsively to the trem- 
bling pursuivant, he seemed under a spell ; not for his life could 
he raise a finger against the woman to whom his cruelty had 
been worse than death. The sight of two hapless victims of his 
violence may have smitten him with a sense of remorse to which, 
in a lengthened course of brutal violence, he had hitherto been 
a stranger. 

They contrived to get her away at last, although with great 
difficulty; and she looked vacantly about her, and catching sight 
of the inanimate form of her child, she uttered a wild cry, and 
throwing herself on the floor beside him, she wiped his face, ad- 
dressing him the while in vague words of endearment that went 
to the hearts of the spectators. 

Some looked on sympathizingly ; but others coldly murmured, 
that if people would not submit, they could not expect to have 
the protection of the law: this was what came of consorting with 
traitors and Jesuits; Papists ashamed of their creed might look 
to come to the ground between the two stools of England and 
Rome: and more to the same effect. 

Cuffe recovered himself a little when rcleased from Mistress 
Shefford’s grasp, and although pale and agitated, he essayed to 
offer some exculpation of his conduct. 

The intelligence had, however, had been conveyed to the con- 
stable of the ward, and Cuffe’s face brightened a little at the ap- 
pearance of that vigilant functionary. 

“ What is this, Master Cuffe?” enquired the officer, to whom he 
was well known. “What is this? Murder has been done, they tell 
me. This is very sad—very sad !” 

“Tt is a most painful and unfortunate accident,” replied Cuffe, 
anxiously. “ The boy answered me saucily, and I boxed his ears ; 
that was all, as I live. He hurt himselfin falling against that iron 
bar there. I tell you ’twas a pure accident.” 

“Take him to the mayor, Master Rawson,” said one of the by- 
standers, “ You hear that he has murdered the child. Bring him 
along.” 

“ Hands off, neighbours,” said Cuffe, doggedly. ‘“ Beware how 
you interfere with me. I am a pursuivant of the Council. “You 
must reckon with Master Cecil if you molest onc of his servants, 
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Here is my badge of office ;” and he pulled out of the breast of his 
doublet a small escutcheon attached toa chain. “You know that 
I speak the truth, Master Rawson.” 

The announcement took them by surprise. A pursuivant 
wielded enormous power, that was seemingly greater by reason 
of the extreme uncertainty of its limits—if, indeed, it had any— 
that some of them showed evident signs of apprehension, and 
slunk timidly away. 

“Well,” said one of the group, “if this gentleman is an officer of 
the Council, he will not, at least, object to accompany the con- 
stable, and make his statement to the mayor. Master Shefford 
may be a Papist, but it does not follow that his child should there- 
fore be mur killed, I mean.” 

Cuffe readily agreed to the proposal, and appealed to those pre- 
sent to bear witness of his extreme anxiety to lay the information 
himself before the authorities ; and the matter was compromised 
by his being conducted, under a strong escort, not for the purpose 
of preventing his escape, but to hear the whole story from his 
own lips. 

The Golden Fleece was closed at a very early hour that day ; 
people stood about the lane in groups, whispering to each other, 
and staring curiously at the house. <A profound stillness seemed 
to have come upon the place; there was blood upon it, of a ruddier 
hue than ever flashed from the gilded sign: a hue that the sun 
had not imparted to it, and that the darkness would not hide. 

Upon a little pallet lay the body of the child; upon his 
breast a crucifix and some flowers ; and as the rays of the solitary 
candle fell upon his peaceful upturned face, he almost seemed to 
smile. 

He seemed to be sleeping, and that so lightly, that the least 
sound would wake him. The dead always wear a look of pain- 
less happiness, such as they never wore in life, as though the form 
of clay, devoid of passion and incapable of sin, had, before ming- 
ling with its mother earth, regained for amoment the impress of 
the hand that made man in His own image. 

From the solemn tranquillity of the country churchyard, where 
generations of forgotten dead await the judgment; or the dank, 
gloomy enclosures that obtrude themselves upon the busy citizen, 
hot and eager in pursuit of wealth; from the tiny, neglected 
mound, bedecked with nothing more costly than the grass that 
swiftly covers it ; from the stately tomb, whose almost effaced 
legend testifies to the honours and wealth that he who crumbles 
away beneath gathered in life, only to leave behind him—from 
each and all there breathes a low, hushed murmur of rest, like 
the voice of a mother soothing to sleep the babe that nestles in 
her bosom. 

Ralph Shefford was alone with his dead child. With his own 
hands he laid it there; none other should touch it ; and he had 
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sternly waved them from the room that they might not witness 
his grief. 

He was silent and tearless ; the knotted veins of his forehead, 
that seemed ready to burst, and the distorted countenance and 
eyes filled with a baneful glare, spoke of passions that were too 
powerful for tears ; that were deaf to the meek voice of peace. 

Kneeling beside the bed, with the child’s cold, impassive hand 
locked in his, and uttering from time to time the low, despairing 
cry, “ My little child! my little child!” or distractedly pacing 
the room with busy brain, weaving vague schemes of vengeance : 
thus he passed the night; and when the morning’s dawn stole 
slowly in, he knelt again—but not for prayer; but to bury his hot 
face in his trembling hands, waiting for the tears that never came. 

And thus he was found by Father Gower, who looked with 
compassionate sorrow upon his haggard face and_blood-shot 
eyes, and clasped his hand encouragingly. 

He offered no trite words of comfort that irritate, nor did he 
chide him for the vain sorrow that never can restore the dead. 
And as he quietly recited the prayers that the Church appoints 
for such occasions, the saddler’s overcharged heart seemed soothed 
and lightened. 

“May God reward you!” said Shefford. “I did not hope, nay, 
I hardly wished to see you. My thoughts were upon far different 
matters.” He frowned darkly and sighed. 

“Leave the punishment of the evil-doer to God’s justice,” said 
the priest gently ; “and think no more of vengeance. It is for 
us, my brother, only to forgive injuries ; to return good for evil.” 

“You speak as a priest should,” said Shefford, smiling bitterly ; 
“but you preach Christian patience to a deaf man: to one who 
has been tried beyond his strength. And be God my witness,” 
he said, in a voice of suppressed passion, “that this child shall 
be avenged! Blood for blood !” 

“Ralph Shefford, I implore you to put away such wild, sinful 
thoughts,” said the priest. “Look upon that child’s calm, sinless 
face, and tell me, do you dare outrage that God upon whom you 
have called, and before whom his soul now stands, by such 
daring impiety ?” 

“Ay; I caz look upon his face,” replied Shefford; “and I 
promise you, boy, that you shall be avenged.” His voice became 
broken, and a sob checked his utterance. “ Enough, enough,” 
he said impatiently; “you cannot understand me—how should 
you? You mourn no wife consigned to a living death; no 
murdered child! You have never known what such love is ; how 
then can you conceive the unutterable sorrow that attends its loss?” 

The priest turned deadly pale, and remained silent for some 
moments. A look of anguish passed across his face, and~his 
lips quivered painfully. He paced the room slowly once or twice, 
and then looking the saddler steadily in the face, said :— 
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“Ralph Shefford, your words have stirred within me sad 
memories of a past that I fondly thought was buried for ever. 
God knows,” he said, looking upward, “that it is in no spirit of 
vain-glorious boasting that I unwillingly recall the chastisement 
which he has laid upon me; nor yet to court your sympathy for 
wrongs whose very memory tears open afresh wounds long 
since healed and scarred over. And if I recount a history over- 
shaded by sorrow and stained with the innocent blood of her 
whom I loved dearer than my life—ay, it is true!—it is for 
your sake that I do so, and with the hope that my unworthy 
example may teach you to accept with humility these trials 
that seem so harsh.” 


CHAPTER XIJI.—THE JESUIT’s STORY. 


PAUL GOWER, the last representative of an ancient family, found 
himself, on the death of his father, exposed to all the severity of 
laws enacted against Catholics. Although but a country squire, 
his wealth was considerable, and offered a tempting bait to the 
officials who were earnestly labouring to extend the new religion 
at the expense of the adherents of the old. ‘ It was customary at 
the time for the commissioners to issue writs, couched in stu- 
diously offensive terms, calling upon recusants by name to attend 
the council at its next sitting, and there to take the oath of 
allegiance, by which the supremacy of the sovereign in ecclesias- 
tical matters was affirmed, and the authority of the Pope denied. 
The court sat for a few days only in each month; and, by 
means of a friend, Gower obtained warning of the process about 
to be issued, and forthwith fled into the next county, where he 
remained until the sitting had terminated ; some acquaintance, 
in the meanwhile, appearing on his behalf before the commis- 
sioners, to take oath that the writ had not been served on account 
of his absence from the county. 

This continued for rather more than a year; but the commis- 
sioners, becoming aware of the means whereby he evaded the 
law, employed artifice to entrap him, and succeeded in the 
attempt. 

For sot. .aonths no writ was issued against him; and he was 
beginning to feel secure, and hoping that his persecution was at 
an end, when he received the news, one Sunday, that his citation 
had been read in church that morning, and afterwards affixed to 
the doors. Almost at the same moment a messenger arrived from 
his friend warning him to fly. It was too late; and upon his 
neglect to attend the court, a sentence was passed by which two- 
thirds of his property were declared confiscated. Three times he 
redeemed his land by paying the price set upon it by the com- 
missioners, and seeing nothing but destitution before him, should 
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these measures be repeated, he cast about for some means of 
escape. 

The queen was then busily engaged in assisting the Reformed 
cause, by promoting insurrection in France and the Netherlands 
against the lawful rulers of those countries. But it was against 
Spain, to whom the Netherlands belonged, that her animosity 
was chiefly directed. She intercepted the money destined for 
the pay of the Spanish soldiers in Belgium ; encouraged the 
piratical expeditions of Hawkins and Drake; fitted out two 
ships to assist the one; contributed a thousand crowns towards 
the expenses of the other, and knighted him on board his ship 
in Deptford dockyard, after his predatory excursion round the 
world. 

The command of the troops destined for the Netherlands was 
entrusted to Leicester ; and Gower solicited and obtained a com- 
mand under the royal favourite. He had no affection for the 
cause in which he engaged; nor was he particularly pleased to 
encounter the soldiers of the Spanish king, who had ever shown 
himself the friend of the persecuted English Catholics ; but he 
gladly seized the opportunity which it offered him of relief from 
the miserable injustice of which he had been the victim for so 
longatime. Before leaving England, he secured his property 
from alienation by transferring it under a pretended sale to one 
of his tenants, a man who took the oath and went to church like 
many other hard-driven Catholics, and was content to practise 
his religion, or such of it as he retained, in secret. 

But Gower, as the time passed in the Netherlands, was con- 
soled by the reflection that the injury wrought by the English 
troops on their Spanish enemies was so slight as to provoke the 
angry remonstrances of the Belgians, who complained that 
they suffered more from their English friends than from their 
foes. 

In one of the skirmishes near the French frontier, Gower was 
seriously wounded, and was carried to the house of a French 
gentleman, where he was attended with assiduous care by the 
daughter of his host, with whom he straightway fell in love. 
Upon his recovery, he threw up his command, and informed the 
Frenchman that he had relinquished his intention of returning to 
England; assigning as the reason, the affection he entertained for 
the young lady, whose hand he boldly demanded. The request 
was granted, and, reconciled to his adopted country, he was for 
a time entirely happy. 

The repeated provocations offered by Elizabeth at last stirred 
the proud soul of the Spanish monarch. He did not stoop to 
argue with a sovereign who justified the outrages committed 
upon his subjects, and the assistance she afforded his enemies, by 
charging him with inciting her subjects to revolt. It may be 
that Elizabeth had some grounds for her accusation; but if her 
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conduct could be justified; she could not consistently blame him 
for taking a similar course. 

News reached England of the impending invasion by the great 
Armada, and the country flew to arms as one man. Foremost in 
their loyalty came the unhappy remnant of the sorely-tried 
Catholics, who cheerfuily placed their persons and their goods at 
the disposal of their queen, from whom they had received nothing 
but cruelty; and to one of their number, the gallant Lord Howard 
of Effingham, was entrusted the command of the fleet appointed 
to guard the English shores. 

Few men can look on with indifference when their fatherland 
is in danger; and filled with patriotic ardour, Gower resolved to 
take his part in its defence. To the deep regret of his wife’s 
father, who parted from them with the sorrowful conviction that 
he beheld them for the last time, he hastily took ship, and sur- 
prised his old friends and neighbours by his unlooked-for appear- 
ance at his native place. 

But the force that he raised at considerable personal sacrifice was 
never needed. No Spaniard ever set his conquering foot on English 
soil; and England was not slow to attribute to her own prowess, 
the victory that had been won for her by the winds and waves. 

Gower speedily discovered that the persecution which had 
slumbered when England’s safety was imperilled, was not dead. 
The authorities of the city near which he dwelt had never shown 
themselves very eager to put in force the terrible laws against 
recusants ; but Elizabeth, affecting to entertain the most profound 
apprehensions that their past sufferings might goad them into 
rebellion, and that they would engage in further intrigues with 
the Spaniard to work her downfall, set once more in motion the 
vast engines of persecution; and Catholics found themselves, 
despite the loyalty they had displayed, exposed to far more 
rigorous and oppressive measures than before. 

For more than two years Gower lived with his wife and child 
in comparative security. True, he paid the heavy fines exacted 
from recusants; still he was content to purchase relief by the 
sacrifice of much of his property. 

Letters signed by the queen’s own hand were despatched to 
the commissioners, and to the corporations.of all the chief cities, 
rebuking them for their past neglect, and charging and com- 
manding them without delay to see that the acts and statutes 
were “severely and sharply executed, without any partiality, 
favour or affection, in behalf of any of the wilful offenders, or to 
their aiders and favourers in their evil doings.” 

Searches were made, as heretofore, in the houses of known or 
suspected recusants ; Catholics were robbed in the most shame- 
less manner, and frequently by gangs of mere thieves; prisons 
were again glutted with unoffending victims; and Gower stond 
aghast at the fearful prospect. 
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He had been out one day superintending the ingathering of 
his harvest, feeling the while thoroughly disheartened, and filled 
with gloomy forebodings as he reflected upon the insecurity of 
his position ; and returned to find his house in the hands of the 
sheriff. Quantities of household stuff, articles of value, and 
plate lay ready for removal; and from the demeanour of the 
men who hurriedly ranged themselves before the house at his 
approach, he concluded that their object was to arrest him. 

He was undeceived by the sheriff, who informed him that they 
held a warrant for the apprehension of a priest who had been 
lurking in the neighbourhood, and was supposed to have taken 
refuge in his house. Gower ran his eyes over the sheriff's com- 
mission, and sternly enquired by what authority his goods had 
been despoiled. The sheriff, not a whit abashed, coolly told him 
that he might put that question to the commissioners, who had the 
power to take any property they listed from recusants who broke 
the law ; adding that Mistress Gower had killed one of his men, 
and wounded another ; and but that she had met with some hurt 
in consequence of her violence, she would have been carried to gaol. 

Something in the man’s manner seemed to hint at far worse 
consequences, and Gower rushed madly into the house. He 
found his wife stretched lifeless upon a couch ; the little one by 
her side sobbing loudly and vainly calling to her mother. The 
two women he had left in the place—for the services of his entire 
household had been required in the harvest field—stood by help- 
lessly, moaning and wringing their hands ; and he could only 
gather from their incoherent replies, that the sheriff’s men had 
done the deed. 

Months elapsed before he learned the truth. The house had 
been surrounded by the priest-hunters; and his wife, taking them 
not inaccurately for robbers, had closed and barred the doors, 
and arming herself with a matchlock, threatened, in her imperfect 
English, to fire upon them if they attempted to force an entrance. 


‘The sheriff tried to explain to her that they had lawful warrant 


to search the house ; but finding that she did not understand, or 
refused to listen to what he said, ordered his men to burst in the 
door. But the instant they proceeded to execute his orders, she 
fired, wounding one fellow mortally ; and before she had time to 
reload, they were in the room, threatening her with instant death 
if she resisted. She stood at bay, and clubbing the heavy 
weapon, brought one of her assailants to the ground. The next 
moment she was run through the back by another, and with a 
sudden gasp fell dead at their feet. 

Gower’s brain reeled; and with a mute gesture of infuriate 
despair, he set spurs to his horse and galloped after the sheriff's 
party, just disappearing in the distance. They turned to meet 
him ; a short, fierce conflict ensued, which ended in his being 
severely wounded and carried to gaol, a prisoner. ; 
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“In that prison,” he told Shefford, “I lay more than four years. 
I found means to communicate with a friend, who charitably took 
care of my child, and from the wreck of my fortune contrived to 
secure sufficient means to guard her from the perils of poverty. 
I was treated, like the other recusants—for many shared my im- 
prisonment—with much cruelty. At times my wrongs seemed 
too great for endurance; I raged and wept by turns; my very 
brain seemed on fire. They told me afterwards that I had been 
for a long while mad, and confined in chains in the darkest and 
most horrible dungeon in the place. But I knew it not—felt it 
not. 

“Whether the spirits of those we have loved are permitted to 
revisit this earth, I cannot tell; but in my wild, distempered 
fancy, there seemed to come to me, many a time, a glorious 
shining figure, whose radiance filled my cell, bidding me be of 
good heart, and consoling me with gracious words of pity: and 
in her face I seemed to trace the lineaments of my lost darling— 
not pale and dabbled in gore, as when I last had looked upon 
her; but as one of God’s bright angels, mercifully sent in my 
darkest hour to raise my soul from the abyss of despair. 

“And a peace fell upon my heart. I rebelled no more ; all 
earthly love died out: and I learned to regard her I mourned, and 
whom I had so dearly loved, as a gentle angel ever pleading for 
me before the mercy-seat, in that voice whose tender accents I 
knew so well. 

“T recovered; chastened, but strengthened by the furnace of 
affliction through which I had passed. Heaven gave me the 
means of escape ; and by the aid of a friend, I passed beyond the 
seas to France. Of my child I heard but twice: and the first time 
was to inform me that the friend who sheltered her had been 
taken, with all his household, and committed to prison; the 
second message told me she was dead. The last bond that held 
me to earth was snapped asunder ; and I was free to carry out a 
resolve formed in my prison, when, destitute of help and hopeless 
of release, I first nourished the hope of giving up my life for 
God's service. I became a priest—an unworthy member of the 
noble Society of Jesus. 

“ And now, dear Ralph, I speak not as the priest—not as God's 
minister to reprove and condemn, but as a wronged and perse- 
cuted man. Like you, I have suffered; like you, my beloved 
ones have been taken from me, done to death by foul and hateful 
means. I, too, have bemoaned my fate in fruitless agony— 
perhaps have thirsted for revenge. We are brothers in affliction; 
can we not suffer a little more yet? That peaceful, silent form 
on which you gaze responds not to your caress, feels not the 
bitter scalding tears that fall upon it. The child you love is in 
heaven, nestling for evermore in the bosom of God. He prays 
for you before the throne of the Eternal. Shall he supplicate in 
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vain? Could you go to the judgment-seat, and, stretching out 
your ensanguined hands, say: ‘ See, child, I have rendered evil 
for evil ; I have had blood for blood ; I have slain the man who 
crushed out thy gentle, sinless life? Unmindful of Him who 
prayed for His persecutors, and when He was reviled, reviled not 
again, I have turned my back upon His precepts of charity ; I 
have cast His lessons to the winds—and this I have done out of 
my love for you! Would not that little one shrink from you in 
horror, and view with loathing the presumptuous man who had 
dared to intercept the course of God’s justice, and snatched from 
the Almighty hands the arrows of His vengeance ?” 

A gasping sob burst from Shefford’s overcharged bosom, and 
with a wild, despairing cry, he clasped the hand of the dead. 

“O friend, friend!” said the priest, kneeling by his side, “ banish 
these thoughts from your heart. Remember for a moment that 
Jesus, our God, in His supreme agony not only forgave His mur- 
derers, but prayed for them. Shall man, then, refuse to pardon 
those who despitefully use him ?” 

“J—I will try,” said Shefford brokenly. “ But God grant I 
may never meet that man again !” 

The flickering ray of the candle at the foot of the bed shed a 
faint, uncertain light upon the little group. Shefford’s head was 
bent ; his tears flowed now, relieving the bitterness of his heart. 
And the child’s face seemed to wear a soft, approving smile, as 
the priest betook himself to prayer. 





CHAPTER XIII.—ROOKESBY GOES A-HUNTING, 


IT may be considered an abuse of the term to designate the 
intimacy that subsisted between Rookesby and Cuffe by the 
sacred name of friendship. Yet it did duty for that sentiment, 
as it usually does with men drawn together by no better motive 
than mutual profit: motive that touches the pocket only, not the 
heart. 

The quarrel that ensued between the pair after their misadven- 
ture at St. Giles’s, resulted in more than a suspension of their 
friendship. To Rookesby, deprived of his occupation, it was little 
less than destitution. And strange to say, money matters, the 
most severe test of friendship, had never occasioned the least dis- 
pute. To live from day to day was the spy’s only object ; and he 
made no remonstrance while Cuffe appropriated to himself the 
lion’s share of the spoils of their wretched trade, but contentedly 
gathered up his jackal’s portion of the leavings of the lordly 
brute. 

Cuffe felt the loss of his companion) acutely: it was like 
depriving him of an eye, or cutting off his right hand } and 
although he had: always affected to sneer, there was something 
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in Rookesby’s demeanour strangely at variance with his degraded 
position—faint evidences of gentle birth and nurture that as- 
serted themselves at times—which compelled the coarse ruffian to 
acknowledge, almost unconsciously, his own measureless in- 
feriority to the humbled, downcast spy. 

Among the very limited circle of Rookesby’s acquaintances, 
was the gaoler of the Compter in Wood-street—one of the three 
city prisons bearing that name ; and this functionary, finding that 
the spy was seeking employment, offered him the vacant post of 
turnkey : an office less infamous than the one he had recently 
filled, but scarcely more inviting. 

“ You are pretty full, then,” remarked Rookesby; “and there is 
plenty to do?” 

“ And plenty of money to be made,” added the gaoler, rubbing 
his hands. 

“Which goes into your pocket, not mine.” 

“You think so!” said the gaoler. “ Only come here for a week— 
I give no wages, mind: in fact, I get none myself—and if my pri- 
soners do not pay well enough, why you can leave when you 
please. And but for your friendship with Master Cuffe—a truly 
valuable man!—beshrew me, but I would not put such a good 
thing in your way. It pays better, let me tell you, than playing 
hide-and-seek with your Popish priests.” 

“ Ah, well; I think I will wait a few days,” said Rookesby. “I 
may hear of something better.” 

“ As you will,” returned the other; “as you will. But a word 
in your ear. I fancy I can put you in the way of turning an 
honest penny, and that with ease, if you will promise to share the 
fees with me.” 

“What fees ?” asked Rookesby. 

“ Nay, promise me fair snacks first, and I will tell you.” 

“Well, well; agreed,” said Rookesby. “I must hear what it is 
first.” 

“It is just this: I have done it myself before I got this post— 
bought it rather, I should say, for it cost me forty*good pounds— 
and I gained a very fair living by it. You must know plenty of 
recusants ; go and make a search at their houses for suspected 
priests. They will have to pay the costs of the search, and you 
can charge pretty well as you choose ; that is, with moderation, 
of course.” 

“T should get a lodging with you, and be clapped in irons, if I 
played that game,” said Rookesby, shaking his head. “It would 
never do. The citizens guard their privileges with too much jea- 
lousy to allow of any poaching on their manors.” 

“ Did I say in the city ?” asked the gaoler in an injured tone. 
“Are recusants to be found nowhere else? Why within ten 
miles or less of where we stand, there are several Popish house- 
holders who will be only too glad to pay anything you ask, so 
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that you show them a clean pair of heels. I can tell you of one 
for certain. Come ;whatsay you? Is ita bargain? Fair divi- 
sion of profits, and honour among—among gentlemen, of course,” 
he said, checking himself, and giving the proverb a slight twist. 

“Well, it is not doing much harm,” said Rookesby. “I am, in- 
deed, at my wit’s end just now, and in no humour to starve out- 
right. Where lies the quarry ?” 

“Come up-stairs with me,and you shall learn for yourself. I 
have a fellow caged up, who was taken the other day in Golden- 
lane. He is a Protestant, he says, and came froma Popish lady 
at Harrow, charged with a letter to a priest. You can put some 
questions to him ; he is sure to tell the truth, for he is nearly half 
dead with fright.” 

In a small, unwholesome room, totally destitute of furniture, 
they found the prisoner with irons on his wrists, sitting on some 
filthy straw ; and eventhat was soaked with the rain that had come 
through the unglazed aperture which gave light to the place. 

“Now, friend,” said the gaoler, “here is a gentleman come 
straight from the Council to examine you touching your treason- 
able practices. So be mindful of what you say, or this may end 
at Tyburn.” 

He winked at Rookesby, who, taking his cue, proceeded to 
question the unhappy man. His story was that he had been 
sent by his mistress, a lady of the name of Line, with a letter to 
deliver to a gentleman in Golden-lane ; and that coming to the 
place, he was seized by some officers who were lying there in 
quest of the very person to whom the letter was addressed. He 
solemnly protested that he was ignorant of its contents ; further 
stating that the gentleman was said to be a priest of the name of 
Foster. 

Rookesby considered for some moments, and remarked that 
he had not heard of a priest bearing that name, although he knew 
most of the priests in London. But the man persisted that the 
name was correct; and Rookesby, persuaded that he had spoken 
the truth, left him, saying that it should be reported to the Coun- 
cil, and if his information should be found to be correct, he might 
look for speedy release. 

“Now,” said the gaoler with a chuckle, “are you satisfied? All 
you have to do now is to go to the Popish lady, say boldly that 
you want Master Foster ; tell her what her servant has just told 
you; pretend to make a search, and return in a day or two with 
my share of the money. But you will need some assistance. I 
will lend you a horse, and you can have two of my fellows, they 
know something about these matters. And so do you, I warrant, 
without any hints from me.” 

With as much speed as their hacks were capable of making, the 
three proceeded on the way to Harrow. The day was lowering 
and overcast ; rain began to fall, and encouraging his companions 
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with the prospect of good cheer and comfortable quarters, 
Rookesby spurred his horse up the steep hill on which the 
town of Harrow stands, and halted at a small inn to make 
enquiries. 

The house of Mistress Line lay about a mile distant from the 
town ; and the direction having been pointed out to Rookesby, he 
was about to remount, when he noticed a horse standing in the 
yard, and carelessly enquired to whom it belonged. Toa tra- 
veller, he was told, who was then above stairs. Rookesby nodded 
his head, and rode on ; but one of his fellows overhearing the con- 
versation, loitered at the inn until the stranger appeared ; and 
hastened after Rookesby with the news that the traveller was an 
elderly man, clad in a murrey-coloured doublet ; seemed in no 
apparent hurry, and had proceeded at a gentle trot in the direc- 
tion of London. ' 

The country was beginning to look sombre and desolate, and 
the path was thickly strewn with fallen leaves that rustled with 
a ghostly sound beneath the horses’ feet. Chill October was com- 
ing on apace; and Rookesby shivered with discomfort as the rain 
pattered through the almost leafless branches. He impatiently 
urged his wearied steed by the application of whip and spur, and 
in a short time the welcome finger-post that indicated the road 
to the “Casements” came in view. 

They pushed open the gate, and were approaching the house, 
when they observed a boy at some distance ahead, who looked 
round from time to time, and seemed desirous of avoiding them. 
As they came nearer, he disappeared among the trees. 

Emerging from the avenue, they found themselves before a 
broad open space, in the midst of which stood the White House, 
or the “ Casements,” as it was popularly termed, from the number 
of windows it possessed, where they halted. 

They had passed the boy, who could be seen from where they 
stood, furtively peeping out from his shelter, evidently unwilling 
to approach. Rookesby called to him, but he darted off, and 
the spy dismounting, followed, and after a smart chase captured 
him. 

“ Now, you devil’s imp,” said Rookesby, “what are you running 
away for? What have you got here?” And he snatched from 
the boy’s hand a letter that he was trying to conceal. 

It was addressed to “ Mistress Line, at the Casements ;” and 
turning it over in his hand, Rookesby demanded to know from 
whom it came. 

The boy began to whimper; saying that a gentleman at Har- 
row had given him a groat to carry it; that he was doing no 
harm, and begged to be let go. 

“Was it a gentleman in a murrey-coloured doublet? Did he 
ride a bay horse, and stop at the ‘Compasses’ at Harrow ?” 

“Yes,” the boy said, “that was the same. He wrote the letter 
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at the inn, and charged me to deliver it to no one but the lady 
herself.” 

“And he gave you a groat? So: you are well paid. I 
will deliver it myself without fee; and if I catch you here 
again 

The boy waited no longer ; and fearful that his groat might be 
demanded as well as the letter, ran off at full speed. 

The appearance of the three companions was anything but pre- 
possessing. They were travel-stained and bespattered with mud; 
the rain dripped slowly from their hats, and there was about them 
such an unmistakable gaol-bird air, increased rather than dimin- 
ished by the damp, mildewy look of their dejected steeds, that 
the servant who opened the door might well be excused for shut- 
ting it again in their faces; for a very brief glance at the odd-looking 
visitors was enough to satisfy him that they meant no good. But 
his intention was frustrated by one of the party, who, with a sud- 
den push, sent him reeling into the midst of the hall. 

Rookesby, affecting to be highly incensed at the man’s dis- 
courtesy, demanded to see his mistress forthwith ; and in obedience 
to the summons, the lady appeared, with every sign of surprise 
and alarm. 

“T have a letter for you, madam,” he said: “but before I de- 
liver it, let all your servants assemble here. I bear a warrant for 
the arrest of a priest named Foster, who, I learn, is concealed 
here.” 

The household consisted of only five or six persons, one of 
whom, a tall, sturdy-loooking man, seemed disposed to offer some 
resistance ; but yielding to an imploring whisper from the lady, he 
shrugged his shoulders and looked on. Rookesby desired them 
to enter a small room, and threatening them with instant death 
if they attempted to escape, he opened the letter, and holding it 
at arm’s length, requested the lady to read it aloud. 

It contained but a few lines, couched in the usual enigmatical 
terms :— 





“To Mistress LINE, greeting. 

“ A sad calamity has befallen one of my customers, whereby he 
has suffered great loss. I am departing in all haste to render what 
assistance I amable. There is news also that some contraband 
goods have been seized by the officers at the lodgings of one of 
my acquaintances ; and, likewise, that an agent has been arrested, 
who was lately the bearer of a letter to him. 

“ PAUL GOWER, Merchant.” 


With a sudden exclamation, the spy crushed the letter in his 
hand, and without making any remark, left the room and turned 
the key. : 

As there was no one to watch their proceedings, the two men 
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made no pretence of looking for a priest, but contented them- 
selves by appropriating such money and small articles of value 
that fell in their way. Leaving them to their own devices, 
Rookesby wandered gloomily about the house, and entering one 
of the rooms, threw himself into a chair, sighing wearily. 

A slight noise attracted his attention; and looking round, he 
observed at the further end an altar, ready decked for Mass, and 
ornamented with massive candlesticks, and a crucifix of curious 
workmanship. Rising suddenly, he went towards the broad fire- 
place that stood on one side of the room, and gently rapped on 
the wainscoting, asking if anyone was concealed there. There 
was a profound silence; and after listening attentively for some 
moments, he turned away. As he did so, he faced the altar, and 
moved by an involuntary impulse, he knelt before it. 

“Oh, would to God,” he said, “ that I could retrace my steps— 
that I could once more suffer for the faith that I betray !” 

His lips quivered ; and as he clasped his hands, the letter 
fellto the floor. He picked it up, and rising, muttered :— 

“Too late! too late! Yet, who is this Paul Gower? What 
dead memories does his face recall? I have tried to avoid him. 
I shrink from his very look; yet again and again some cursed 
fate thrusts me into his presence. One of his ‘ customers!” he 
said, with his eyes on the letter—“ one of his flock, doubtless, to 
whom he is on his way to console for his ‘loss. I would not 
willingly be the means of his death ; let him then stand out of my 
path. He may not always find me in so soft a mood.” 

It was getting dark, and he heard his companions approaching, 
talking and laughing as they came. He tore down the hangings 
of the altar, wrapped in them the crucifix and candlesticks, and 
hurriedly passed out with the remark that it was some goods 
that he would leave in the hall for them to carry away next morn- 
ing. Instead of doing so, however, he thrust the parcel into the 
room where Mistress Line and her servants were detained, warn- 
ing her to take more care of her superstitious trumpery. 

A cheerful fire, and creature comfortsin plenty, formed a happy 
contrast to the heavy rain pattering at the casement, and the 
howling of the wind without, and gave a zest to the enjoyment of 
his companions. Nor did they fora moment lose sight of the 
fact that they were unauthorized intruders in the place; poachers, 
indeed, upon ground specially reserved for pursuivants, and 
other duly-qualified tormentors of Papists. But pursuivants were 
very busy just then ; and the fear of any retaliation on the part 
of Papists was a notion too absurd to be entertained for a mo- 
ment. 

Rookesby had instinctively recoiled from the desecration of 
the room, which evidently formed the domestic chapel; but find- 
ing his remonstrances disregarded by his friends, he reluctantly 
gave way. 
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But now that, overcome with drink, the two ruffians snored 
peacefully on the floor, his apprehensions returned ; and nervously 
awake to the slightest sound, he again fancied that he heard a 
cough or a groan, and trembling with fear, he knelt down and 
cautiously peered up the chimney. Glancing at the fire for a 
moment, he started up in surprise, and vigorously stamped out 
the decaying embers. For the hearth upon which the fire had 
been kindled was of wood, and deeply charred, and the circum- 
stance confirmed his suspicion that it was a hiding-place, such as 
was to be met with in the house of almost every wealthy 
Catholic at the time. Convinced now that the slight noises had 
proceeded from some one concealed there, he said, in a loud 
whisper :— 

“Ts any priest here? Have no fear. I solemnly declare you 
shall come tono harm. Mycompanions are sleeping. You may 
escape if you will. Speak—quickly !” 

The mournful sighing of the wind was the only sound that 
broke the profound stillness; and observing that the light was 
burning low, he drew towards him some articles of bedding that 
had been brought in from an adjoining room, and laid himself 
down beside his companions. 

His sleep was broken and disturbed. Once or twice he started 
up in an agony of fear, with the cold perspiration streaming down 
his face, dreaming that someone had entered the room, and was 
standing near him; and as soon as the first streak of dawn was 
visible, he roused the others, and urged them to quit the place at 
once, 

After exacting double fees on account of the distance they had 
to travel, they released their prisoners, and rode away. Had they 
been armed with the least authority for their proceedings, they 
would not have scrupled to take the best horses to be found in 
the recusant’s stables in exchange for their own sorry hacks ; but 
horses, unlike coin, could be traced and identified ; and horse- 
stealing being a capital offence, some unwillingness to put their 
valuable necks in jeopardy before the proper time, may have de- 
terred them from the committal of that trifling crime. 

Upon their arrival at the Compter, the gaoler was much cha- 
grined to find that Rookesby had come away almost empty- 
handed, and railed at the spy for his neglect. Rookesby, how- 
ever, did not reply ; and the gaoler, somewhat mollified by his 
share of the fees, which was much larger than he had anticipated, 
set some food before his friend, and regaled him further with the 
gossip of the day. 

Mistress Line’s servant had been examined before the Council, 
and released upon some conditions unknown to the gaoler, who 
had not failed to impress on the mind of his prisoner that he 
owed his good fortune to the intercession of Master Rookesby. 

“ By-the-way,” he continued, “your late companion has got 
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himself into trouble. He says ’twas an accident; but he is 
detained in prison, as a matter of form, on the charge of 
murder.” 

“My companion! murder!” said Rookesby amazed. “ Doyou 
mean Cuffe?” 

“That is the man,” said the gaoler. “No doubt he will be able 
to clear himself, for he voluntarily made the statement to my 
lord-mayor. A boy at some saddler’s, I think it was, spoke im- 
pudently to him, and he boxed the young springal’s ears without 
meaning to harm him; and the lad fell down and hurt his head, 
and is since dead.” 

“ His blood be upon his own head !” the spy muttered to himself 
as he left the prison. “ Again he crosses my path: but for the 
last time.” 

Late that evening, when Father Gower was leaving the broken- 
hearted Shefford, he found sitting on the threshold a person ap- 
parently asleep, and desiring him to move, the man rose slowly 
and stood aside rubbing his eyes ; but the moment the door was 
closed, and Father Gower stood without, the man laid his hand 
on his shoulder, arresting him in the king’s name. Atthe same 
instant three or four others sprang forward ; and one who he 
thought bore a strange likeness to Rookesby, crossed suddenly 
from a doorway opposite, and looking sharply at him, pointed, 
and said :— 

“That is Paul Gower, the Jesuit priest. He is your prisoner.” 


CHAPTER XIV.—IN THE TOILS. 


For more than an hour after Rookesby’s departure, the inmates 
of the White House remained in the apartment in which they 
had passed the night, afraid to stir. It too frequently happened 
that the searchers made a pretence of leaving, in order to throw 
their victims off their guard, and returned suddenly, hoping to 
find that the priest, supposing that the danger was at an end, 
would have left his hiding-place. 

One of the men at length went up-stairs to the chapel, and 
looking with some dismay at the remains of the fire, called in a 
low tone. A voice was heard in reply, and he slowly raised the 
false hearth, disclosing a narrow aperture at the back of the fire- 
place, from which Father Burnet emerged, begrimed with dust and 
smoke. 

“T have been called twice already; but I recognised your 
voice, George,” he said. “ Are you sure they have gone away ?” 

“Long since,” replied the other. “ But what have they been 
about here ?” and he pointed to the ashes. “’Tis a mercy that this 
slab is of good stout oak, else they would have fired the house. 
You have not suffered much, I trust, sir ?” 
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“The smoke and heat were somewhat unpleasant, and rather 
dangerous,” said the priest, smiling at his companion’s anxiety. 
“And from what I overheard, it is clear to me that they were 
not pursuivants at all.” 

“ Beshrew me, if I did not think the same myself! And theleader 
-—there were but three of them inall—reminded me strongly of 
someone I formerly knew. I should know our north country 
twang anywhere.” 

We may briefly account for the presence of Father Burnet and 
his trusty servant, Pouch, by mentioning that the former, when on 
his journey from Ipsley, had passed a night at the White House. 
Mistress Line availed herself of the opportunity to extract from 
him a promise that, as early as occasion offered, he would visit her 
for the purpose of enabling her and the Catholics in the vicinity 
to approach the sacraments, from which they had been debarred 
for some months. * Growing impatient at the delay that ensued, 
she sent a letter requesting permission to visit him in London. 
When her messenger reached Golden-lane, a search had been 
already made by the pursuivants ; and Father Burnet, narrowly 
evading capture, had betaken himself to Harrow, as being the 
nearest place of security known to him. The servant was, as we 
have seen, immediately arrested, and his sudden disappearance 
naturally gave rise to Mistress Line’s serious apprehensions. / 
few days after Burnet’s arrival, Father Gower most unexpectedly 
made his appearance. He had been visiting the Catholic families 
in the neighbourhood, and having several pressing engagements 
still to fulfil, he hurried on, leaving Burnet, as he fancied, in safety. 
He was overtaken on the road by a messenger bearing the intcl- 
ligence of Shefford’s misfortune, and also of the arrest of Mistress 
Line’s servant. His plans were changed at once ; and he hastened 
to return to London, stopping by the way at Harrow, to send 
warning of their danger to Father Burnet and his hostess. . 

The warning was understood and acted upon by Burnet, who 
speedily put several miles between himself and the White House. 
For nearly a month he was fully occupied in his fatiguing duties, 
passing hither and thither, but never by the same road, and stay- 
ing for a day or two at the residences of Catholics, where his pre- 
sence was greeted with every demonstration of respectful welcome, 
until he found himself at Ealing, on the high road to the metro- 
polis. Here he rested, sending Pouch forward to hire a house, 
and notify his approach to the leading members of his flock. 

His messenger returned with an ominous budget of news. 
There was a warrant out for Burnet’s arrest ; and the pursuivants, 
getting scent of his suspected refuge, probably from Rookesby, or 
the men whoaccompanied him, had made a thorough search at 
the White House in presence of the magistrates, discovered 
the hiding-place in the chapel, committed great havoc in the 
house, and had taken Mistress Line to London, a prisoner. 
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But the most serious item of Pouch’s intelligence concerned 
Father Gower. He was a prisoner; had undergone several ex- 
aminations by the Council, and even racked: but although there 
were strong suspicions, no direct proof of his being a priest had 
as yet transpired. For some unaccountable reason, Rookesby 
hung back. He volunteered no evidence; and apparently satis- 
fied with having effected the arrest of the Jesuit, seemed desirous 
of leaving to others the responsibility of convicting him. 

“And a strange adventure happened also to me,” continued 
Pouch. “You may remember that the servant of Mistress Line 
who was sent to you witha letter from that lady, never returned 
to Harrow. I had seen him twice before, when he brought mes- 
sages to you, and to-day; while wandering about in the darkest 
and most secluded lanes of the city, this fellow came, up and 
clapping me on the shoulder, hailed me as an old friend. As he 
had been trusted by his mistress, although he is no Catholic, I 
thought he might be useful to us, and told him what I was seek- 
ing. His tone instantly grew most cordial and confidential; heplied 
me with questions about you: whether I still served you ; where 
you were to be met with; and wound up by asking if it were 
true that you are a priest. Something in his manner struck me, 
I know not why ; and without gratifying his curiosity, or letting 
him know my suspicions, I tried to get rid of him. But wherever I 
went he stuck fast by my side, until I was fairly puzzled. He 
must have thought me hard to please: for every house he showed 
me was either too large or too small, or in some way unsuited ; 
but, by a stroke of good fortune, I chanced to see a young lady, 
whom I recognised, entering a house, and guessing at once its 
owner, I wished my friend good-day, adding that I served Lord 
Aston now. He left me witha very sour look ; butas I saw that 
he was still watching, I made bold to knock at Lord Aston’s, and 
asked for Mistress Vaughan. 

“Vaughan!” interposed the Jesuit; “Is she in London? But 
goon.” 

“Lord Aston remains in town with his family until the spring,” 
said Pouch. “Well, I got speech of Mistress Vaughan, and 
mightily glad was she to hear that you were safe. She is true as 
steel ; and when I told her that you needed shelter, declared that 
you should make my lord’s house your own, and fetched in 
Lord Aston to enforce your acceptance of her offer. He was 
deeply concerned, and begged me to bring you to him ; and find- 
ing that I could not promise to do that, he besought me to re- 
mind you, a word would bring him to your side if you wanted a 
friend.” 

“ The good old man !” said Burnet. 

“One would have thought,” said Pouch, “that he had had 
enough of meddling with such dangerous matters. If Sir John 
Coniers had not stopped the sheriff's mouth so neatly, Lord 
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Aston would have been hard put to it to clear himself of the 
charge of harbouring a priest.” 

“ And despite the risk he has already incurred on my account,” 
rejoined Burnet, “ he would yet, in his impulsive kindness, shelter 
me again beneath his roof: knowing what I am, and that a price 
is set upon my head.” 

“God send us a few more such friends !” said Pouch. “ We need 
them much.” 

“He at least knows that we are no traitors,” said Burnet 
thoughtfully, after a short silence. “We do but seek to rebuild 
the walls of our Jerusalem, which tyranny and persecution have 
laid low. Oursufferings have grown too common to excite pity. 
Thereis not a prison near us but contains scores of our people, who 
patiently endure the harsh penalties of the law; not a gibbet but 
is red with our blood. Yet, why need we despair? The Foun- 
der of Christianity was rejected and crucified by those to whom 
he preached ; three centuries of persecution and trial were allowed 
to pass away before the world could be induced to receive the 
Gospel. But the Church triumphed, and the nations beheld the 
Vicar of Christ enthroned in the City ofthe Czsars. So will it be 
with us again. The blood of England’s martyrs sinks deep into 
the thirsty soil, and the harvest will follow in God’s good 
time.” 

Pouch had succeeded in finding a house; not exactly in the 
city, but in a place called Moorfields, near Bishop’s-gate. It was 
not in a lonely position, yet sufficiently secluded to meet with the 
priest’s approbation; and here he and Pouch resided for some 
weeks. It would have been a matter of no difficulty to obtain 
lodgings with some Catholic family ; but those who harboured a 
priest were liable to such cruel treatment, that it was only under 
extreme pressure that any priest could be prevailed upon to accept 
of shelter burthened with such hazardous conditions. 

His first thought was of Father Gower ; and by enquiries made 
with great caution, it was discovered that the priest lay in one of 
the city prisons, where no stranger was permitted to visit him. 
A handsome bribe to one of the justices procured his removal to 
the Clink, a prison attached to the Bishop of Winchester’s 
palace in Southwark, where he enjoyed considerable personal 
liberty. 

When Burnet, in a well-contrived disguise, gained access to the 
Clink, he found Father Gower in the midst of a circle of friends. 
Part of the room he occupied was arranged as a chapel ; and here 
he informed Burnet he said Mass every day, at which most of the 
Catholicsin the prison were allowed to be present by the connivance , 
of the gaoler, who was amply remunerated for his services. Alms, 
which he accepted only from those who he knew could well 
afford to give, flowed in abundantly, and were transmitted to 
other priests in London for their support. The Catholics, not, 
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knowing when their own turn should come, vied with each other 
in succouring these victims of the penal laws ; and a priest was fre- 
quently in greater security and comfort in prison than when he 
followed his perilous avocation beyond its walls. 

Father Burnet was unmolested in his new home. His time 
was fully occupied by his duties; visiting the Catholics committed 
to his charge, administering the sacraments as frequently as pos- 
sible, and occasionally permitting them, but never in large 
numbers, to assemble at his residence for Mass. 

A considerable share of responsibility devolved upon Pouch ; 
without his assistance the Jesuit would have been almost helpless. 
Always watchful and active, never out of temper or out of 
heart, more anxious for the priest’s safety than his own, 
the depositary of all his master’s secrets—he was one of 
the men who seemed specially raised up for the time to be the 
guardians of the faith in its most troubled and darkest hour. 
Priests were at the mercy of their servants; and to the eternal 
honour of those humble, devoted men, we call to mind that in no 
single instance did they betray the confidence of the priest, nor 
were the persecutors able to wring from them, by the severest tor- 
tures, the slightest evidence that would injure those they served. 
On the contrary, they are to be found sharing the sorrows and the 
captivity of the missioners, and, in many instances, sealing by their 
blood their fidelity to the cause of the Catholic religion. 

Pouch had been out one evening to summon a few members of 
the little flock to attend the Mass of the Conception, a festival 
then close at hand, and upon his return, was startled to find a 
stranger seated on the stone wall that ran in front of the house. 
In reply to Pouch’s demand to know what he did there, the man 
jumped down, and said ina whisper that he had a letter to de- 
liver to Master Foster. 

“You know me,” he said: “John Coyle, formerly servant to 
Mistress Line. Poor lady! She is in prison, and greatly dis- 
tressed ; and thinking that Master Foster might be able to help. 
her, she has written him this letter.” 

“Well, give it to me,” said Pouch; “ I sometimes see the gentle- ° 
man to whom it is addressed.” 

“Nay, but I must see him, too,” replied Coyle. “I have a mes- 
sage for his ear alone from my poor mistress. Ah! it is sad, in- 
deed, to see her suffer ; and all for harbouring a priest.” 

“Well, if you must see the gentleman,” said Pouch, carelessly, 
“you will have tofind him. I cannot tell where he is now. So 
good even to you, friend.” 

He had entered as he spoke, and was about to close and relock 
the gate, when Coyle interposed. 

“ A truce with this nonsense! I know that Master Foster lives 
here, for I have seen him passing in and out several times lately. 
I live close by myself,” he added, as Pouch shot a quick, sus- 
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picious glance at him. “ You may trust me. If I had meant to 
betray him, do you suppose that I could not have done it with- 
out showing myself?” 

There was much apparent truth in the remark, and Pouch was 
staggered ; and reflecting that all the harm that could be done was 
comprised in the discovery of the priest’s retreat, he told Coyle 
to follow him, and they went in together. 

Father Burnet was not greatly pleased to find that Mistress 
Line had chosen so dangerous a means of communicating with 
him ; but he read the letter without remark, briefly telling Coyle 
that it should be attended to. 

“ You said, I think, that you had a message from your mistress?” 
said Pouch. 

“Tt is but a few words that the lady added when she gave me 
the letter,” replied Coyle: “ She wished me to remind you that 
it is on your account that she is in prison, and begged that you 
would send her a few words of consolation under your own hand.” 

The priest had been writing before the visitor entered, and 
drawing the paper towards him, he was about to indite a short 
epistle, when looking up, he observed Pouch, who stood behind 
the messenger, gesticulating violently, and shaking his head by 
way of caution. 

He wrote, however, a few lines, and holding the paper in his 
hand, paused for a moment, and then deliberately put it in the 
fire. 

“It will be better not to write. You might be running great 
risks if my letter were found upon you,” he said to Coyle. “ Tell 
your mistress that I will not fail to see her.” 

The man was evidently disappointed, and said something in an 
undertone ; and after casting a wistful look at the fragments of 
burnt paper on the hearth, took his leave. 

“ That fellow means mischief,” said Pouch, when they were alonc 
again. “ He has taken a lodging near us, and told me he had seen 
you several times. You are no longer safe here, sir.” 

“Our poor friends mect here to-morrow,” said the priest. “ After 
that we will see about other quarters. But something must be 
done for Mistress Line. I have not much money left,” and he 
turned out the contents of his purse ; “ but what there is shall be 
hers, poor soul. Carry this to Newgate, where she lies, and ar- 
range matters with the gaoler, so that she may have such com- 
forts as money will obtain in that wretched place. I will sec 
Father Gower in the meantime, to urge him to send her from time 
to time what she needs.” 

These matters occupied them during a considerable portion of 
the night ; yet they were astir at a very early hour next morning, 
and after the small stock of books and papers that the priest 
owned had been secreted, the room that served as a chapel was 
put in order, and everything prepared for Mass. 
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As soon as the people had assembled, the priest commenced to 
put on the necessary vestments ; and while thus occupied, a noise 
was heard below of shouting and hammering at thedoor: the priest- 
hunters were upon them, and Burnet had barely time to disrobe, 
when the pursuivants burst into the room with a body of armed 
followers. They demanded to know where the priest was ; and one 
of them laid hands upon Burnet, while the others, amid a con- 
fusion of threats and questions, took the names of those present. 
There had not been sufficient time to strip the altar of its furni- 
ture, and as the pursuivants pointed to it in triumph, the little 
congregation could not but admit that they were there for the 
purpose of hearing Mass, and were waiting for the priest. Several 
were at once arrested, and then the man who first accosted 
Burnet, looking round, found that that personage had disappeared. 

It was discovered subsequently that the alarm had been given 
by some neighbours, whose suspicions had been aroused by seeing 
an unusual number of persons resorting to the house at that early 
hour, and judging from the seclusion in which Burnet lived, had 
concluded that he was either a priest or a recusant who allowed 
Mass to be said in his house. The man Coyle fully intended, as 
Pouch had surmised, to lay the information that very day, having 
gone thither the preceding night for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether the priest actually resided there ; but being new to the 
business of a spy, and acting, as he thought, with extreme cau- 
tion, found, a few hours later, that he had been forestalled, and 
his prey escaped. 

The snow lay thick upon the ground ; few people were about ; 
and heart-sick and anxious, Father Burnet wandered far from the 
city, with the intention of returning at dusk. He blamed himself 
for imprudence in permitting the people to assemble after the 
visit of Coyle, to whom he attributed, incorrectly, however, the 
imprisonment of his helpless followers. He thought, too, of his 
faithful friend, Pouch, and more than once turned back intending 
to ascertain his fate. 

He walked about the whole day without any fixed purpose ; 
afraid to seek help or shelter from his fellow-Catholics, whom he 
shrunk from compromising by any act of his. Coming away so 
hastily, he had forgotten his cloak ; and his shoes were soaked 
by the clinging snow. By nightfall he found himself on the 
Uxbridge-road ; and weary and faint, he turned his face again 
to the metropolis with lagging steps. 

Remembering that Tyburn lay in that direction, he seemed 
drawn by some instinct to the place that had witnessed the 
martyrdom of so many Catholics, and many too of his own order. 
He knelt down, embraced the gallows, brushed away the snow 
with his hand, and kissed the ground. The Agony in the Garden 
came upon his mind; the bitter chalice of ‘suffering from which 
the Saviour’s tender soul had recoiled, seemed pressed to his lips. 
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The disciples in all ages had drunk of that chalice ; and he offered 
himself to his Maker, as he had done in his every prayer for 
-many years. Consoled and cheered by the fervent hope that he 
too might yet bear witness, however humbly and unworthily, for 
that Master whom he served with his whole heart, he passed from 
the shade of the dark, threatening gibbet with a martyr’s con- 
stancy ; with hands imploringly uplifted for the martyr’s crown, 


$* Not my will, but Thine be done.” 


Weary and footsore, he re-entered the city. He had eaten 
nothing the whole day, and finding that he still had a few coins 
in his pouch, he entered a small tavern and called for food. 

He thought the bystanders: regarded him with curiosity, and 
listened nervously to their conversation. The talk ran upon 
matters which did not interest him; but one suddenly turning 
towards him, made some remark about Popish priests. It was 
said at random; but thinking that his appearance in such a plight 
appeared singular to the frequenters of the place, he hastily 
finished the coarse food that had been placed before him, and 
went his way. 

Grim prisons, wherein many of his creed suffered in hungcr, 
darkness and chains, frowned gloomily upon him. Some undefined 
purpose of visiting the Clink guided his steps to the bridge, and he 
bared his head reverently as he passed beneath the arch whereon 
were ranged the heads of some he had known who had died for 
their faith. But pausing midway on the bridge, at an opening 
between the houses that covered it at the time, he leaned thought- 
fully on the balustrade, and looked upon the turbid waters below. 

The stream that at its source flowed in a narrow, almost 
imperceptible rill, broadened as it reached the busy haunts of 
men; and in its angry chafing, and bustling roar, as it flowed 
fast and furious towards the boundless ocean, seemed emulous of 
their strife, and animated with their fierce passions, dashing itself 
against the massive piles on which the bridge rested, only to be 
hurled back again in a broken, seething mass. Yet the waters 
sometimes made sad havoc there, and triumphed for a while in 
their mastery over the weak device of man. And before the 
imagination of the lonely priest there rose a vision, distinct and 
vivid, of the immutable Rock of the Faith, beaten to all outward 
seeming into a shapeless mass, and sunk fathoms deep beneath 
a torrent of pitiless, unreasoning fury. But let the waves beat as 
they would, and the storm rage ever so furiously, there was one 
who was their Master ; who could still them by His hand. Upon 
a Rock He built His Church; and had He not graciously promised 
—He, the Truth itself—that the gates of hell should zever prevail 
against it? 

There was a strange hush upon the great city: men passed 
him by with rapid footfall, noiseless as the steps of the dead. A 
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calm fell upon his heart; all sense of fatigue left him. He 
seemed possessed with a sense of elation ; he could have cried 
out for very joy. And still he went on, not knowing whither 
his footsteps tended. 

Suddenly there met him, face to face, a company of the city 
watch going its rounds; and the lights flashed upon his pale, 
bright face, as they paused to ask some question that he heard 
imperfectly. They attempted to seize him, but he turned and 
fled. They called after him, and followed in pursuit, but speedily 
lost him amid the windings of the quaint, narrow streets. 

The incident recalled him, in a measure, to himself; and he 
stood still and tried to think of some place of shelter ; and while 
he hesitated, a man, with hat drawn closely over his brow, 
brushed past him. He thought the figure bore some resemblance 
to the saddler with whom Father Gower had lived ; and being 
unable for the moment to remember any more promising refuge, 
he proceeded towards St. Laurence-lane. 

As he did so, he heard loud cries at a little distance ahead, 
followed by the clash of steel. The probability that some 
belated wayfarer had been set upon by thieves—a very ordinary 
occurrence in the London streets after dark—made him quicken 
his pace, and drawing his sword, he hastened on. 

Before him, trampling the snow in their rapid changes of 
position, two men were thrusting fiercely at each other ; and as 
he neared them, one of the combatants, who he instantly 
recognised as the man who had passed him a few minutes 
previously, flung himself with an exultant cry upon his assailant, 
and the two fell heavily to the ground ; and then, leaping to his 
feet, the victor bounded rapidly away. 

The affair had only occupied a few seconds; its suddenness 
deprived him of presence of mind, and he paused, horror-struck 
and irresolute. 

But the noise of the affray had reached other ears than his; 
and the city watch swiftly glided towards him with muffled steps. 
He heard a confused murmur of voices; his sword was roughly 
snatched from him ; heavy hands were laid upon his arm, and he 
Was a prisoner. 

It seemed to him a wild, hideous dream. The lanterns cast a 
faint, uncertain light upon the livid features of the dead: and by 
its gleam he saw that from the breast of the murdered man there 
protruded the fragment of a blade. The face was painfully dis- 
torted by a look of rage and hate; the eyes were fixed and 
glassy ; and the sinewy hand still grasped a sword. 

The priest turned shudderingly away ; for, pierced through the 
breast, with his life-blood ebbing slowly away, and reddening the 
snow, lay the hunter of priests—the savage and resolute pur- 
suivant, Timothy Cuffe. 

(Zo be continued.) 








WIY? 


WHY? 


Wuy do the fairest blossoms 
Wither and die so soon? 
Why does the sunlight’s glory 

Begin to fade at noon? 


Why does the summer vanish 
Before we have felt its breath ? 

Why are the heart’s pulsations 
Quenched by the chill of death ? 


Why are our young affections 
For ever poured out in vain ? 

Why is each throb of pleasure 
Followed by pangs of pain ? 


Why is the sweetest music 

With mystic sadness fraught ? 
Why do we fly in terror 

From the secret depths of thought 


Why do our souls feel lonely 
’Mid the city’s restless throng, 

Though we are borne like atoms 
In the dizzy crowd along ? 


’Tis thus my spirit questions, 
Gazing with awe around 

On the thousand strange illusions 
That perplex her and confound. 


And a mystic Voice makes answer : 
“ Earth’s joys cannot sate the soul, 

Which is ever soaring higher, 
Seeking the distant goal 


“Where, sphered in immortal splendour, 
The angels bow down before 
Their Master, the Lord of Heaven, 
And in ecstasy adore. 


“If the flowers could bloom for ever, 
If the sun ne’er ceased to shinc, 
The soul might for earth relinquish 
The Beauty that is divine. 
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“If she dreamed that earth were Heaven, 
She might never to God aspire, 
And she would not be lifted upward 
On the wings of pure desire. 


“When she sees earth’s fading splendours, 
And feels that her hopes are crost, 
She dreams of the distant Heaven 
As of something she had lost. 


“When she hears sweet strains of music, 
Bright visions before her rise : 
She hears the songs of the angels 
Far off beyond the skies. 


“ The soul was by God created, 
And in God must the soul find rest: 
He made it to dwell for ever 
In the mansions of the Blest. 


“ Death only draws forth the spirit 
From its dark corporeal sheath, 
And lays bare the light and beauty 
That have slumbered so long beneath. 


“Then earth’s shadows fade for ever 
In the quenchless light of God ; 
And the soul walks through sapphire valleys 
By footsteps of angels trod.” 
D. F. Hi. 


A MAY-DAY RAMBLE. 


THERE are few luxuries which nature affords, and which the 
poorest can enjoy, like that of passing a fine day, at any season, 
in the open air, with the sun, the sea, the hills or woods. To the 
eye which can recognise, the mind which can sympathize with 
the beauty which God has everywhere impressed on the physical 
world and its surroundment, no gallery of pictures can equal 
those presented by the scenery of the seasons. The painter 
vainly seeks to emulate the effects produced by light: working 
with colours, he can merely endeavour to approximate them by 
the management of contrast and gradation, according to the 
principles of art. Light beautifies all things in our latitude; 
but to enjoy it in all its richness and glory, one must visit the 
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South of Europe, or the trepical regions. Yet, in the dewy 
atmosphere of Ireland, effects are produced which are as peculiar 
as they are unsurpassable, Along the Mediterranean there are bays, 
“the peacock’s neck in hue.” But nothing can surpass the delicacy 
of tint, gradation, and airy beauty of the lights which often play 
on our mountains, seen through the misty, dew-dropping atmos- 
phere of Erin. 

One of the charms of a long walk by the sea, or upon the 
mountains, is derived from the sense of freedom; at such times 
the action of the mind harmonizes with that of the body. We 
wash our blood in clear air: we air our ideas. Such meditative 
rambles, during which we enjoy the impressions of the scenery—its 
forms, lights, shades, colours—are a true luxury. We may then also 
pleasingly recall those ideas derived from the scientific study of 
nature, which illustrate the eternal laws of the Deity, that regulate 
and vivify creation, together with those poetic descriptions in which 
imagination, guided by the sense of beauty, reflects reality in the 
finest language to the mind—that conscious mirror of the universe. 
Observation is one of the greatest pleasures of existence. Yet, 
few are taught how to observe, as we always should, with sensi- 
bility, as with intellectual accuracy. How agreeable it is, for 
instaice, to watch the life and habits of animals ; to recognise 
how capable they are of affection ; how gratified for any amusc- 
ment we offer them ; how delighted to become our companions. 
The pleasures derived from observation of both the inanimate 
and the animate world are indeed inexhaustible—the silent gran- 
deur and loveliness of the one, and the still more attractive life of 
the other. 

“Give me health and a day,” says Emerson, “and I will 
make the pomp of emperors ridiculous. The dawn shall be 
my Assyria; moonrise and sunset my Paphos, and unimaginable 
realm of faerie ; broad noon shall be my England, of the senses 
and the understanding; and night shall be my Germany, of 
mystic philosophy and dreams.” 

When out for a ramble of a fine day, it is sweet to rest by the 
seashore or on some mountain side, and with our hand frame in 
‘selected bits of the scenery—thus forming a series of charming 
vignettes, finer than can be found in any series of art sketches— 
pictures which cost nothing: some group of fishers pushing off 
on ‘the waters, or cluster of children gathering flowers in the 
fields, and such like ; all the while the sea, or the birds, the winds, 
or leaves are singing to us an accompaniment to such pictures. 

No gallery of art, indeed, can compare with the scenes which we 
can obtain in the external world from the Scenery of the Seasons. 
It is now a May noon, with a grey sky and a fresh wind 
breathing through the greening trees and over breadths of sprout- 
ing wheat. Now and then a dewy ray falls on the old bridge 
spanning the blue river in the spring valley, where the cresses 
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and large-leaved water plants grow fresh by the banks and be- 
neath the arch—which frames in a picture of the upland meadows, 
with their farms and hedges, and of the far mountains, touched 
with disentangling cloud. We sec under the strong sun the wet 
roads of early May winding through the landscape. <A scent of 
wild celery floats on the damp wind ; “a scent of rain comes up 
the blue-hilled south.” The white-domed palaces of pure spring 
vapours are in the sky, and the meadows are full of flowers, knots 
of violets, and families of daisies. 
‘* The skylark soars on sunny wing 
Up trom the sunny grasses : 
The splendid Spring clouds billowing 
On azure mountain masses 
Shine o’er the rough green wheaten plain— 
Or, rising from the spacious main, 
Shadow in grey shafts of rain, 
Along the budding woods ; while through 
The disentangling woof of blue, 
Drip, drip, falls the dew. 


« 


The daffodil bends on the mould 

Its yellow rain-weighed chalice ; 
The crocus flames in dewy gold, 

Beside the pink marshmallows, 
Over its airy stem ; and flower 
The soft May meads from hour to hour, 
Green as the fresh sea after a shower : 
And by the oak root, thickly set, 
’Mid pimpernel and daisy wet— 

The coy blue violet.” 


After this May-day picture, we may turn to those lines, which 
describe a walk of, say, an early August evening, near the 
city :— 

** The old cathedral’s square brown towers above the clumps of elms in mellow 
Sunset smile ; and near me quiver on the river’s mirror golden, 
Where a passing barge has blurred the smoky shadows of the olden 


City roofs ;—the corn stacks glimmer in a misty glow of yellow 
4 > 7d é 
By the long, dry road, where wisps of straw-swathe drape the beech trees bending 
t > 


> 


At the turning ; plucked from heaped carts of harvest, barnward tending. 

Far off the sleeky, sliding water, winding past the spanning bridges, 

Flows to the sea, whence comes an air that on its fresh wing seems to bear 

The murmurs of the foliage stirred along the mountain ridges. 

Beside the butterfly the bee drones hiveward through the sallow bushes ; 

The trout plumps in the smooth brown reach, beneath the nodding turbaned rushes.” 


Had yonder white cloud a consciousness, what a series of 
scenes, vast and grand, or homely, sweet and rural, it could tell 
us of, from the hour when it shone, emergent over the wide sea, 
to that when it reached our shores, blown by the tropic or polar 
winds! It may have passed over the Alps, and looked down on 
some Swiss lake, blue on the sky, bordered with chalets, with fish- 
ing villages embowered in trees, and skirted by green uplands, 
reaching away to the piles of snowy mountains, lying soft as 
summer vapours against the sky—where ever and anon the ava- 
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lanche falls in thick and snowy dust, or whence some torrent 
issues, hurrying along its blocks of ice through the green meadows. 
Or, caught in a current, the cloud may have drifted across the 
Mediterranean from Africa, and seen the dead, red hues of sunset 
over Algiers, mingled with green and intense flame ; or floated 
awhile in the solitary, starry sky of the desert ; or over the green 
savannas of South America, and the vast mahogany forests of 
Brazil, alive with luminous insects at night: and resting over the 
huge trees, have beheld far south the great constellations and ne- 
bula. Or it may have seen the great tide wave following the 
moon at the rate of a thousand miles an hour on some wide 
ocean, and viewed many a vessel toiling through the ridges of the 
wide waters. Or it may have come to us from Italy, over moun- 
tainsand cities ; from the chestnut woods of Calabria to the snows 
of the Alps; passing thus over the world, in harmony with the 
material poetry of nature. For the Alp, indeed, is a material 
poem, epic and idylic; with its snowy, eternal sublimities—its 
torrent music, thunder-cloud and glacier, rising to heaven under 
the vast passing shadows and lights, glooming and glowing in the 
flame of the sun; and lower, its champaign lands, warm and 
sheep-scattered, watered by full-flowing rivers, and bathed in the 
shade of full-leaved trees. The cloud may have listened to the 
whispering foliage of the Appenines, or to the sombre sighings 
of the Vallambrosa woods; or maychance it has floated over 
Nice on one of those young May days, of which Casti sings :— 


** I feel, oh, lovely and loveable Nice, 
How lightly and luxuriantly 
Breathes the air which brings to me 
The fresh Spring from the seas of Greece ; 
And hear the young birds warbling, 
In the clear wideeopen morn 
With their songs salute the Spring— 
With their songs the day new born.” 


Many of the classic poets have sung of Spring—Anacreon, 
Catullus, Horace, and others, of whom we may say, as Moschus 
says of Bion: “Echo among the reeds feeds on their songs.” 
Virgil, describing Italy, says, “Here is perpetual spring, and 
summer months not her own.” One of the sweetest antique 
addresses to Spring is the little poem of Catullus, “on its approach,” 
which animates the young poet to visit the cities of Asia. He 
was attaché to the Roman Consulate at Nicea,a city in Asia 
Minor. The following version of this pretty little poem is from 
T. C. Irwin’s paraphrase of Catullus :— 


** Now comes the sweet Spring ftom afar, 
Borne on the airs of eastern seas, 
And broods above the forest trees, 

’Mid budding leaf and humid star. 
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The wind that gently stirs my hair 
Has floated on through sun and rains, 
O’er sultry Phrygia’s placid plains, 

To sweet Nicea’s fruitful air. 

Up, then, Catullus, up, and stray 
Toward yonder azure deeps divine, 
Where Asia’s splendrous cities shine 

Close to the dawning—up and away ! 

‘The moving spring 1s in thy blood, 

And restless grow thy eager feet, 

And bounding throbs thy breast to meet 
The winds and waves of land and flood. 
Farewell, thou winter-warm abode, 

And evening friends who mingled there : 

Those leaving home for foreign air 
Must part on many a wandering road.” 


For those who in the fine May days take delight in rambling 
by the sca-shore, with some volume which belongs to the 
empire of knowledge, or with some congenial tome of story or 
song, we may appropriately end our paper with the following 
lines of modern verse, as a contrast to those of the antique poet 
quoted above; and inasmuch as both are animated with the 
pleasant prospect of the out-of-door life which Summer brings us: 


** All that we learn in life is ours— 

Beauties of poetry—forms of art— 
Methods of science—all the powers 

Of knowledge blent with head and hea‘t. 
Each carries in his single soul 
A reflex of the wondrous Whole ; 
All that is, and our race have known. 
More than our transient form, we own ; 
The past of substance, life and mind, 
For ever within our own enshrined ; 
The laws that regulate near and far, 
The flower of the field and furthest star ; 
Ali of the vast that spirit and eye 

Have seen and proved—to the furthest shore 
Visible in infinity— 

Belongs to us for evermore. 


Up and away !—we'll bear to-day 
In our sunny brains, for rambles lone, 
By woods and shores, this latest blown, 
Longest and loveliest summer poem ; 
And as its comrades round the bay, 
Airy throngs of sweetest sangs, 
Fragrant as roses, light as foam.” 


N. W. 


Skea 
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THE MOORES OF MOORE'S COURT, 


By DENIS F. HANNIGAN, 


CHAPTER XI, 


THERE was a garden attached to Moore’s Court: a pleasant spot, 
where luxuriant apple-trees hung, laden with fruit, and beds of 
rich flowers met the eye on every side. Here Charies Callanan 
sometimes indulged in the luxury of a quiet stroll before break- 
fast, inhaling the delicious fragrance of the flowers and the pure 
breath of the morning air. Early on the morning after he had 
read Miss Quain’s story, he happened to be walking along the 
gravelled path that wound its way around the garden, pondering 
over the incidents of the little tale, and speculating on the 
peculiar tendency of the mind that could dwell so lovingly on 
such an ethereal theme, when, suddenly looking up from the 
ground, he beheld the quiet governess advancing towards him. 

“Excuse me for intruding on you, Mr. Callanan,” she said, 
with a look of surprise equal to his own ; “I was not aware that 
you were in the garden.” 

“T hope you do not imagine, Miss Quain, that I regard your 
presence as an intrusion, in any sense,” Charles quickly returned. 

“No; I did not mean that,” she said, blushing slightly ; “ but 
you may wish to be alone in order to think.” 

“ Do you know what I was thinking over just now?” he asked, 
rather abruptly. 

“ Probably some philosophical question,” Miss Quain suggested, 
with her usual quiet smile. 

“No; I was thinking over your delightful little tale, Miss 
Quain. I assure you I read it with very great pleasure.” 

“T am glad it.pleased you, Mr. Callanan. It had no preten- 
sions to literary excellence ; but I believe it was written with a 
sincere purpose.” 

“Oh! you do yourself less than justice,” said Charles, warmly. 
“Your story-is written with genuine sympathetic power ; and it 
has the great merit of simplicity, which is a thing very rarely 
attained.” 

“Yet simplicity is sometimes looked on with contempt,” 
the governess remarked. 

“Yes, by vulgar minds,” Charles returned, with ccnsiderable 
warmth ; “all true art must be simple in the higher sense—that 
is, it must be the unaffected utterance of the heart.” 

“If your principle be the correct one,” said the governess, 
“ Burns is our most perfect artist.” 
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“Not quite,” he replied quickly. “Burns is, in some cases, 
the very reverse of simple. Take, for instance, ‘The Cotter’s 
Saturday Night, in which there is a most painful striving after 
effect. If you compare the style of this poem with a well-known 
production of one whom we always regard as a very artificial 
poet—I refer to Gray’s ‘ Elegy’—you cannot help being struck 
by the contrast. Gray appears far less ponderous and involved.” 

“ But is it not taking an unfair advantage of Burns to judge of 
his poetry by this single example? His songs are the very soul 
of feeling. You could scarcely say, Mr. Callanan, that they are 
devoid of simplicity ?” 

“Yes; his songs are the productions in which he has truly 
shown his wonderful lyric power. Herein Burns showed the 
native force of genius, unassisted by any artificial aids. It was 
only when he ‘tried to be philosophical that he lost his original 
power. He could not, like Shakspeare and Dante, write on 
sublime subjects in a simple style.” 

“Do you not think Burns was rather devoid of reverence ?” 
the governess quietly asked. 

“I agree with you, Miss Quain; he shows a foolish tendency 
to sneer at things that are holy and beautiful in themselves. 
And that reminds me of what struck me particularly in reading 
your tale ; it showed deep religious sensibility.” 

“TI wished to show the influence of religion on a child’s mind,” 
Miss Quain observed ; “and perhaps it is difficult to describe 
that forcibly. True religious emotion lies so far beneath the 
surface that it seems to shrink from all display.” 

“ Perhaps you are too diffident,” said Charles. 

“On the contrary,” she returned, “ I believe I am self-conscious 
enough to realize my own powers fully; but, then, I cannot be 
blind to my shortcomings.” 

“You seem determined to be a severe critic of your own work, 
Miss Quain. I would advise you not to be afraid of failure. 
As long as you are sincere in your desire to succeed, and have a 
good object in view, I do not see why you should fear the 
disapprobation of others.” 

“If you allude to literary efforts,” said the governess, “I fear 
I shall not find leisure to devote myself to such pursuits again 
for a long time. The fact is, Mr. Callanan, I find myself at 
present in too real a world to give myself up to ideality.” 

“But must we not all look up to some ideal, Miss Quain, if 
we wish to make our lives truly noble ?” 

The governess smiled. “I believe I have an ideal,” she said ; 
“but I do not think it is right to despise everything that fails to 
reach my ideal. There is much in the common-place things of 
life that excites my deepest sympathy.” 

“You try to attain your ideal, then, by practical means,” 
Charles returned, with a smile. Here he looked at his watch. 
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“I believe it is breakfast-time, Miss Quain,” he observed ; “and 
that is one of the things even idealists cannot overlook.” 

They both left the garden together; and when they entered 
the breakfast-room, they found that the family had already 
assembled around the table. Lady Moore, who presided at the 
head of the table, wore her usual placid smile ; but the baronet 
was looking unusually gloomy, as if some hidden troubles were 
preying on his mind. Aunt Deborah, with her usual sancti- 
monious aspect, sat next to her brother, apparently in a state of 
devout self-absorption. Rose Moore, who sat beside her brother, 
cast a quick, suspicious glance at Charles and the governess as 
they entered the room. But Frank Moore, whose temper seemed 
always to be quite unruffled, addressed Charles with careless 
gaiety :— 

“In what region have you been wandering now, my fine 
fellow? I thought you were still in dreamland.” 

“TI have emerged from that region more than two hours ago,’ 
replied Charles. “The fact is, 1 met Miss Quain in the garden, 
and we had a short conversation there. I hope we have not 
kept you waiting too long, Lady Moore,” he added, glancing 
quickly towards that lady. 

“Oh! not at all, Mr. Callanan,” Lady Moore smilingly returned. 

As Charles and Miss Quain took their seats, Rose Moore 
remarked in rather a sarcastic tone:— 

“You and Miss Quain seem to be cultivating quite a Platonic 
friendship, Mr. Callanan.” 

Charles reddened, and replied with some confusion : “I believe 
Miss Quain and myself are sincere friends.” 

“Somehow I distrust all friendships,” said Rose ; “ they promise 
too much, and generally disappoint in the end.” 

“T think that is rather a narrow view, Miss Moore,” Charles 
returned. “Friendship has in it something so noble and unselfish 
that all nations have regarded it with honour, and the greatest 
poets have spoken of it with enthusiasm. Homer has given us 
a beautiful picture of heroic friendship in the story of Achilles 
and Patroclus.” 

“Oh! pray don’t go back to the Trojan war,” said Rose, with 
a slight curl on her lip. “ We cannot be supposed to live now 
like the ancient Greeks.” 

“You are disposed to be rather hard on me, Miss Moore,” 
replied Charles, slightly conscious that he had laid himself open 
to this retort by his learned allusion ; “ but I scarcely think we 
arrive soonest at truth by assuming beforehand that no such 
thing exists. I was speaking of friendship as a genuine senti- 
ment, and not as a mere pretence.” 

“T have seen so little of what you call friendship that I cannot 
undertake to say whether it is a good thing or not,” said Rose, 
coldly. 


, 
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“ Spenser considers friendship a nobler feeling even than love,” 
observed Miss Quain. 

“ Does he, though ?” Frank interposed ; “that reminds me of a 
poem by Doctor Johnson, in which the joys of friendship are 
rather finely described. I remember the opening lines :— 

* Friendship, peculiar boon of Heaven, 
‘The noble mind’s delight and pride, 
To men and angels only given, 
To all the lower world denied.’ ” 

“ But, then, it is very hard to find a true friend,” Lady Moore 
quietly remarked. 

“T believe it is often our own fault that we do not make many 
friends,” said Charles. 

“For my part, I think the root of all the relations of modern 
life is self-interest,” observed Sir ‘Annesley, who scemed to regard 
the discussion as utterly puerile. 

“ True friendship is supposed to rest on something deeper than 
self-interest,” said Charles, warmly ; “history tells us of persons 
who died for their friends.” 

“Oh! Damon and Pythias!” exclaimed Rose, laughing 
ironically ; “ I thought that had been exploded long since.” 

“How cynical we are!” cried Frank, who did not relish his 
sister’s self-sufficiency. “I thought young ladies were generally 
a little sentimental.” 

“T think Miss Moore slightly exaggerates her own feelings,” 
said Charles. “It is scarcely possible that she can seriously 
doubt the existence of friendship, without which, in my humble 
opinion, the world would be a very dreary place. It has been 
said by a higher authority than any we can lay claim to (with all 
respect) that ‘a faithful friend is the medicine of life.” 

“Oh, you refer to the passage in Ecclesiasticus, no doubt,” 
Aunt Deborah interposed ; “ but you must not forget the words in 
the context: ‘and they that fear the Lord shall find him.’ This 
shows that the friendship of profane history, to which you were 
referring a while ago, Mr. Callanan, cannot be the true friend- 
ship.” 

“T am ready to allow, madam,” said Charles, “that Christianity 
helps to ennoble friendship as it ennobles everything else ; but, 
at the same time, it would be absurd to say that high virtue did 
not exist among the great nations of antiquity.” 

“I consider that human nature is utterly depraved,’ Aunt 
Deborah loftily observed. “Without the supernatural light of 
grace, there is nothing but evil in the human heart.” 

“ That’s rather a depressing doctrine, Aunt,” said Frank; “and 
I am inclined to look more kindly on poor human nature.” 

Aunt Deborah smiled grimly, but disdained to argue with one 
who professed such pagan sentiments. 

During breakfast, Sir Annesley appeared strangely abstracted. 

1B 
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The solitary remark he made in reference to Charles’s ideal con- 
ception of friendship seemed rather to spring from a secret ill- 
feeling against the world at large, than from any direct interest in 
the subject they had been discussing. When they had all risen 
from the breakfast-table, the baronet, approaching Charles, said : 
“Will you kindly come into the library, Mr. Callanan? I have 
something to say to you.” 

“With the greatest pleasure, Sir Annesley, 
evidently very much surprised by the request. 

Rose Moore, whose vigilant ears had caught her father’s 
words, seemed not less surprised than Charles himself; but, re- 
strained by discretion or a regard for her own dignity, she did 
not give expression to her feelings. 

Charles followed Sir Annesley to the library, which was a 
small room situated in the western wing of the old mansion. The 
rays of the sun were almost completely shut out by a large 
stained-glass window that adorned the room in front, a small 
window at the other side admitting only a feeble light. There 
was a table in the centre of the apartment, on which lay some 
writing materials, and near it was a large easy chair. Here Sir 
Annesley sat down in rather a formal manner; and Charles 
quictly seated himself on the only other chair that the room 
contained. Sir Annesley, with his fingers interlaced and _ his 
thumbs moving uneasily, seemed at a loss how to introduce 
whatever he had to say. Charles in vain tried to conjecture what 
could be the cause of his discomposure. 

“Your father, I believe, Mr. Callanan, is a person of high 
standing in the commercial world ?” the baronet at length began, 
with some stiffness in his manner, despite a desperate effort to 
be familiar. 

“My father is said to be a successful man of business,” said’ 
Charles, who felt no great interest in discussing questions of a 
financial character. 

Sir Annesley coughed slightly. “I have never had the pleasure 
of meeting him—at least, not to my knowledge—I mean, in fact, 
he and I have never come into contact.” The baronet paused in 
some confusion, feeling conscious, perhaps, that he was unneces- 
sarily repeating himself. “ But,” he continued, with an effort, “I 
hope I shall have the pleasure of meeting him soon.” 

“It is very kind of you to say so, Sir Annesley,” Charles re- 
turned, seeing that some kind of reply was called for. 

“T have observed that you are a young man of considerable 
intelligence,” Sir Annesley went on, with what appeared to 
Charles some inconsequence in his remarks; “and as you and my 
son Frank have been at college together, there is a certain equality 
between us. But, you see, society has its distinctions; and it 
happens that your father—you'll excuse my putting it so plainly 
—does not move in our—well, circle, let me say.” 


’ 


’ returned Charles, 
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Here he paused abruptly, and curiously scanned the young 
man’s face, which was darkened by a slight frown. 

The baronet, without apparently regaining his composure, 
resumed :— 

“Of late, I have found it necessary to interest myself a little 
in matters of business. I need scarcely tell you that the manage- 
ment of a large estate is rather troublesome. I feel that it would 
be a useful thing for me to consult your worthy father on some 
points, which are rather—you see—of too mercantile a character 
for my turn of mind and general habits. Besides, as you are 
now staying with us, why should I not ask him to drop down 
here and spend a few days with us?” 

“I cannot promise you that my father will come,” returned 
the young man, with an air of reserve. “He is a man of exact 
business habits, and regards the loss of an hour in any society as 
a serious waste of time.” 

“Well, I suppose you think it better to let your father act for 
himself,” the baronet observed, with a patronizing nod of the 
head. “I will send him a note this evening.” 

“ As you please, Sir Annesley,” Charles returned, as he rose to 
Icave the room. 

“Will you kindly tell me your father’s address?” said Sir 
Annesley. Charles, reddening at the thought that this apparently 
needless request implied a covert sneer, gave him the necessary 
direction. He suspected that the baronet affected ignorance in 
the matter in order to show his utter isolation from commercial 
life. 

“T shan’t ‘detain you any longer, Mr. Callanan,” said the 
baronet. “You probably wish to get into the open air. I have 
some things to attend to, and must cage myself within doors.” 

With a slight bow to Sir Annesley, Charles quitted the 
library. 


CHAPTER XII. 


LEFT alone with his own reflections, Sir Annesley Moore did not 
find himself in the very pleasantest company. His gloomy 
abstraction at the breakfast-table had not been without a cause ; 
for that very morning’s post had brought him a number of very 
disagreeable letters from tradesmen to whom he owed consider- 
able sums of money. 

Sir Annesley had always been taught to look down upon com- 
merce as something wholly unconnected with a gentleman of his 
own lofty station ; and it had hitherto been his custom to speak 
of shopkeepers with lordly contempt, as if they were a mean, 
insignificant class, whose only possible use in society was to 
supply persons of his superior degree with the necessaries or the 
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luxuries of life. Therefore, it was only when he found him- 
self continually pestered by the vulgar demands of various 
drapers, tailors, grocers, butchers, and bakers, who seemed in 
some unaccountable way to have become aware of his impecunious 
condition, that he began to reflect seriously on the depen- 
dence of even so important a personage as himself on com- 
monplace individuals of this kind. So numerous, indeed, had 
these vexatious duns grown of late, that the sum which he had 
requested Mr. Nathaniel Sharkey to procure for him was scarccly 
sufficient to satisfy the claims of the most unmanageable portion 
of his creditors. It was while brooding over his pecuniary embar- 
rassments, and while his mind was utterly bewildered at the 
prospect of impending ruin which now lay before him, that Sir 
Annesley felt himself impelled, despite his inherent pride, to 
consult Charles Callanan about asking his father to come down 
for a few days to Moore’s Court. Frank Moore had often alluded, 
in his father’s presence, to Mr. Vincent Callanan’s reputed wealth; 
and through other channels the baronet had discovered that this 
broker and money-lender was one of the richest men in the City 
of Cork. Accordingly, Sir Annesley could not resist the tempta- 
tion of inviting the broker down to Moore’s Court, with the hope 
of deriving some pecuniary advantage from what he regarded as 
an act of rare condescension. 

Indeed, there was a sense of abated dignity in the act that 
made Sir Annesley heave a heavy sigh, as he sealed the note he 
had written only a quarter of an hour before. 

“Tt is such a humiliation,” he murmured, shading his eyes 
thoughtfully with his left hand, “to mingle in the society of 
tradespeople! They always speak to you as if everything in life 
were ashop. It is necessary to keep such persons at a certain 
distance in order to make them even tolerable. I dare say this 
broker is not a bit better than his fellows. The son, of course, is 
a different kind of person, having been educated at a university ; 
though there is a touch of the farvenu even about him. He 
affects to despise the distinctions of birth and rank. Well, these 
disagreeable things must only be borne with as a godd a grace as 
possible, when one is in difficulties. ‘ Necessity has no law,’ as 
the old adage says. I must write to this Sharkey to get me the 
sum he promised as quickly as possible. Oh! dear,”—heaving 
another heavy sigh—*I fear I shall never be rid of these con- 
founded duns.” He now hastened to write a letter to the attorney, 
requesting him to forward the money with all possible despatch, 
and adding, with a touch of the old aristocratic dignity, that he 
should be far better pleased if the entire sum he required could 
be sent. 

He now glanced once more at some of the letters from his 
creditors, which were all very curt: some of them merely consisting 
of a bill, accompanied by a few words to the effect that immediate 
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payment was required. “I shall not honour these troublesome 
creatures with any reply to their impudent communications,” 
Sir Annesley muttered. “I will give them very little ceremony 
when I am paying off their wretched demands.” 

He rose, in no very amiable mood, from the easy chair, and, 
taking with him the two letters, left the library. He asked one 
of the servants, who happened to be passing along the corridor, 
to summon the postman to his presence, as he wished to despatch 
him to Cork immediately. Patt the Post was accustomed to 
spend a great deal of his time in lounging about the kitchen, 
where, being of a somewhat voracious turn of mind, he loved to 
assist the cook by tasting stealthily of everything that came under 
her hands. Accordingly, his countenance presented a remarkably 
greasy aspect as he approached the baronet, and, as he saluted 
his master by pulling at the red forelock that hung frowsily over 
his forehead, he suggested the idea of some peculiarly wild and 
aboriginal character, that, perhaps, might be best described as 
an Irish version of Caliban. 

“You see, Sir Annisley, yer honour, I was jist havin’ a little 
bit to ate, knowin’ my time was not my own, an’ sol might be 
called on some bizness whin I laste expected id,” was his 
ingenious apology. 

“Oh! you are evidently very provident in such matters,” 
returned the baronet, somewhat sarcastically. “I hope you will 
try to be as cautious about doing your duty. I want you to 
deliver these two letters carefully. This is for Mr. Sharkey, the 
attorney ’—the postman gave his eyes a curious twist as he took 
the letter—“and this other is for Mr. Callanan, the broker. I 
believe you brought a letter to his house before ?” 

“Oh! begor, Sir Annisley, yer honour, I know the place well ; 
an’ ’tis well I remimber the ould clerk with the barnacles on 
him—you see I have a good mimery, yer honour, though ’tisn’t 
for me to say so.” 

“Well, I wish you to go immediately with them ; and you 
can see whether there is an answer in eachcase. Be sure toask.” 

“ But, sure, that ould divil of an attorney 7 

“ Come, sir; let me not hear you using such language.” 

“T beg yer honour’s pardon. I mane ould Sharkey.” 

“Well, what about him?” 

“He did not want to gi’ me any answer the last time; and 
he thrated me very oncivilly, too, by the same token. He 
wanted to have me put out, though I gave every civility, yer 
honour.” 

“Well, you must only see, Patt, whether he has an answer to 
this note,” said Sir Annesley, who was too absorbed in his own 
cares to attend to the postman’s personal grievances. “I advise 
you again to be very careful in delivering these letters properly.” 

The postman hastened to fulfil his mission, and the baronet 
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directed his steps towards the drawing-room, where he found 
Lady Moore and Rose alone together. 

Lady Moore was occupied with some fancy-work, to which 
she devoted a considerable portion of her time, and Rose was 
engaged in reading one of Miss Austin’s delightful novels, when 
Sir Annesley entered the room. He flung himself heavily into 
the easy chair which he generally occupied, and exhibited his 
uneasiness by a stifled groan. 

“You do not seem to be quite well to-day, my dear,” observed 
Lady Moore, glancing anxiously at her husband. 

“It is hard to feel well when one is pestered by letters from a 
lot of vulgar tradesmen,” returned the baronet, casting his cyes 
moodily on the carpet. 

“What are those letters about?” asked Lady Moore, whose 
mind had never been trained to look on life in a severcly 
practical way. 

“About debts, of course,” rejoined Sir Annesley. “ Every 
small shopkeeper seems to feel a special pleasure in reminding 
you that you owe him some money.” 

“But is there no protection for a gentleman, papa, against the 
impertinence of such people?” Rose Moore inquired, hastily 
laying down the book she had been reading. 

“Oh! everything is becoming a commercial question now-a- 
days,” exclaimed Sir Annesley, with considerable bitterness in 
his tone. 

“But those people are, probably, right to require payment of 
their debts,” Lady Moore suggested. 

“ How dare they require a gentleman to accommodate them ?” 
cried Rose, her dark face flushing, and her eyes filled with 
passionate fire. “They are bound to wait until papa thinks fit 
to pay them, and not insult their superiors by writing such 
impertinent Ictters.” 

“You are a true Moore,” said Sir Annesley, who loved to sce 
his daughter exhibit this haughty contempt for the middle class. 
“But the times are changing. The political economists are 
destroying society with their stupid laudations of commerce, and 
all that sort of thing. There is not much more respect for a 
gentleman now than if he were a common person. Every 
tradesman who happens to make a fortune considers himsclf 
our equal.” 

“But that, of course, is absurd,” replied Rose ; “these people 
can be treated with the indifference they deserve; and they 
must feel abashed when their aggressiveness is checked.” 

“Oh! we must not be too intolerant,” said Lady Moore. 
“People who realize some wealth by patient industry surely 
deserve some credit for it.” 

“That reminds me,” observed Sir Annesley, “that I have 
written to young Callanan’s father to ask him down for a few days.” 
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“Oh! really, papa,” cried Rose, “is not this going a little too 
far? Why, the man is only a money-lender, or a pawnbroker, 
or something of that kind.” 

“ That may be true,” returned her father ; “ but at present a 
money-lender is rather a valuable animal, for I require money 
very much, and so I cannot afford to be too squeamish just now. 
If I am to believe young Callanan himself, it is somewhat doubt- 
ful whether his father would come at all.” 

“Oh! that is mere pretence,” said Rose, with a scornful laugh ; 
“he was never so honoured before. Indeed, | am very sorry 
you asked him at all, papa,” she added ; “it is such a degra- 
dation !” 

“Oh! hush, child!” Lady Moore interposed ; “there is no 
degradation in it. At most it is merely a slight inconvenience.” 

“You do not set sufficient value on the family name, madam,” 
said Sir Annesley, addressing his wife with some asperity. . “It 
zs a humiliating thing to descend so low; but circumstances 
compel me to do it.” 

Rose, with an expression of proud discontent in her face, now 
glanced out through the window with a certain affectation of 
indifference, as though she wished thereby to dispel her vexation. 

“As our affairs are advanced to such a desperate crisis,” said 
Lady Moore, “ would it not be wiser to retrench our expenditure 
a little, and live more economically ?” 

“It is getting very dark,” Rose interposed, introducing this 
commonplace remark as if she were glad to find some pretext 
for changing the topic. “It looks as if we were very near a 
change.” 

“Indeed!” muttered the baronet, with an air of abstraction ; 
“then I hope ’tis a change for the better, for things are looking 
black enough. But, as to what you were saying just now, 
Charlotte,” he continued, addressing Lady Moore; “we could 
not live much less expensively unless we were to live like beggars. 
I have given up horses and hounds, and merely keep what is 
absolutely necessary to maintain the status of a respectable 
family.” Sir Annesley, though not of a very extravagant turn of 
mind, hated the idea of descending in his style of living to the 
level of the people whom he looked down on as his inferiors. 

Meanwhile, the sky appeared to be growing darker and darker. 
The murky clouds lowered threateningly overhead, and it was 
evident that it would be a wild evening. Rose, still continuing 
to gaze out through the window, saw that a storm was gathering. 

Sir Annesley seemed to be indifferent to everything save his 
own gloomy forebodings. “I fear we must sell Moore’s Court 
some day,” he muttered, as if he were only thinking aloud. 

Rose, whose ears immediately caught these words, turned 
impetuously towards her father, and cried: “ Why do you speak 
in this half-hearted way, papa? Moore’s Court can never pass 
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out of the hands of the Moores. It is their rightful inheritance ; 
and no other person on earth can ever claim it.” 

“You seem to believe in the divine right of the Moores, Rose 
—‘ noblesse oblige, eh?” said the baronet, with a faint laugh. 

“What is that noise?” cried Lady Moore suddenly, as a loud 
peal broke upon their startled ears, and seemed to reverberate 
through the whole house. 

“It is thunder,” said Rose, rushing fearlessly towards the 
window. “Oh! I see Frank and Charles Callanan hurrying up 
the avenue. They are caught in the storm.” 

“I am glad they have arrived in time to escape its fury,” 
observed Lady Moore, who, like many other estimable ladies, 
entertained a nervous dread of thunder. The two young men, 
flushed with rapid walking, and drenched with the rain which 
had succeeded the electric discharge, were now at the porch in 
front of the mansion ; and more than a quarter of an hour after, 
they both entered the drawing-room, having evidently rid them- 
selves of their wet garments. 

“T fear it will be a very stormy night,” said Frank. “ After 
all, the weather is never to be trusted. It is as fickle as a 
coquette.” 

“TI hope you did not get very much drenched?” said Lady 
Moore, anxiously. 

“Oh! no—we were out while the thunder was rolling, and 
reccived the heavy shower that followed it—it might have been 
worse.” Frank laughed gaily, as if he looked with indifference 
on the warfare of the elements. 

“T wish everything were as easily cured,” observed Sir 
Annesley, in a very unsympathetic tone. 

“ How is that, sir?” asked Frank, curiously glancing at his 
father’s face, which seemed as clouded as the sky itself. “I hope 
the change in the weather has not affected your spirits?” 

“Oh, ridiculous!” replied the baronet, with an ironical laugh ; 
“there is something worse than the weather troubling me.” He 
seemed inclined to say more; but, glancing suspiciously at 
Charles, relapsed into gloomy silence. 

At dinner, Sir Annesley’s temper seemed to be sourer than 
ever ; and when he spoke there was an asperity in his tone which 
had a very disagreeable effect. Charles Callanan unsuccessfully 
attempted to start a conversation on some subject. The gloom 
that pervaded the atmosphere without seemed to have entered 
the hearts of all within the house. Even Lady Moore and Miss 
Quain seemed to have lost their usual cheerfulness. The storm 
without raged violently, as if the mutinous elements had _ burst 
out in open rebellion against the laws of nature. At intervals, 
the forked lightning flashed against the windows with vivid 
brilliancy, and the thunder crashed like deafening peals of 
artillery. 
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Lady Moore’s uneasiness at the violence of the storm seemed 
to be greatly aggravated by her husband’s silent brooding. 
During the entire evening an atmosphere of depression seemed 
to prevail within and around Moore’s Court ; and, as if to escape 
from this dismal state of mind, everyone in the house retired to 
seek repose long before the usual hour. 


(To be continued.) 
+e 


A SONNET. 





The bridal fields and woods are full of mirth, 
For Spring, swift-footed, comes across the hills ; 
His garb is yellow like young daffodils, 

And the gay sunshine is his golden girth. 


At his dear coming, i’ the womb of the Earth 
All nature leaps, and a long rapture thrills 
Through every vale and down a hundred rills. 
O shout and sing to hail this blessed birth ! 


The tender buds peep up with timid eyes, 
The green-gold grasses nod to one another, 
And leaves are stirred with rustle of light laughter ; 


The while fair Earth with open bosom lies, 
And smiles, renewed in heart like a young mother 
Wan through her labour, but more lovely after. 


WILFRID MEYNELL. 
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THE VALE OF AVOCA. 





THE river Ovoca, which flows through the charming Wicklow 
valley of the “Meeting of the Waters,” is named Odoka on the 
ancient geographical chart compiled by Ptolemy. “In the por- 
tion of his work relating to Ireland,” remarks the author of “ Irish 
Names of Places,” “ Ptolemy mentions over fifty names, and of 
this number only about nine can be identified with names existing 
within the period reached by our history.” In the Irish annals, 
the proper name of the river now so well known as the Ovoca, is 
Abhainn-mhor. At the date A.M. 3501, in the Four Masters, we 
find that Amergin, one of the leaders of the Milesian expedition 
and chief ollav of the Gadelian colony, made a causeway at 
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Inbher-mor (the mouth of the Ovoca); and the learned O’ Donovan 
states, in a note on the entry, that the remains of this fochar are 
still traceable, and give name to a townland in the vicinity of 
Arklow. 

The celebrated “ Meeting of the Waters” is formed by the con- 
fluence of the streams of the Avonmore and Avonbeg. The latter 
descends through the historic defile of Glenmalure, in whose 
rugged fastnesses, during the fierce and protracted struggle 
between the Irish septs and the armies of Elizabeth, the gallant 
clan of the O’Byrnes had their stronghold, and bade defiance to 
the lords of the Pale. In 1580 they annihilated the forces of 
Lord Grey, who upon his landing in Ireland as viceroy had 
directed his first expedition against the Wicklow clans. He 
rashly determined to force the pass of Glenmalure; but the 
English troopers had no sooner penetrated into the heart of the 
defile, than they were surrounded by the O’Byrnes and their 
allies, and cut off almost to a man. . 

The scenery of the Vale of Avoca is exquisitely portrayed in 
Moore’s beautiful melody, the “ Meeting of the Waters :”— 


** There is not in this wide world a valley so sweet 
As that vale in whose bosom the bright waters meet ; 
Oh}, the last ray of feeling and life must depart 
Ere the bloom of that valley shall fade from my heart.” 


In this delightful region nature has been lavish of all her softer 
charms, and everything around wears an aspect of serene and 
enchanting loveliness. The graceful outline of the encircling hills, 
clothed with the brightest and most luxuriant foliage ; the repose 
of the sylvan solitudes, unbroken, save by the murmur of the 
summer wind, or the wild, sweet warbling of the feathery songsters ; 
the tranquil, silent flow of the crystal waters, now darkened by the 
shadows of the sentinel groves, now reflecting in their clear wave 
the picturesque forms of the slowly-drifting clouds that seem 
loath to wander from such a fairy scene, anon glancing in the 
splendour of the golden sunbeam—all tend to create some of the 
most delightful sensations that can be enjoyed in the contem- 
plation of the many favoured gems of scenery in our Western 
Isle. Little wonder that the exquisite charm of such a scene 
captivated the prince of Irish bards, and that under the spell of 
their magic beauty, he should have sung— 


** Sweet Vale of Avoca, how calm could I rest 
In thy bosom of shade with the friends I love best, 
When the storms that we feel in this cold world would cease, 
And our hearts, like thy waters, be mingled in peace !” 
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THE “SUPERSTITION” OF LOURDES. 


SUPERSTITION—what is it? Possibly, in the etymology of the 
word, it is a false belicf founded on atrue one. Theancients had 
a different kind of superstition to that which is even possible for 
Christians. Their belief, being radically false as to the Divinity, 
necessarily engendered a superstructure of fancy. Cicero says— 
“ Superstition is the mark of an imbecile and anile mind.” He 
also describes superstition as “a weak fear of the gods ;” and 
advises that “a certain moderation in religion” is the best possi- 
ble antidote to superstition. This wasall very reasonable in 
Cicero. But our modern pagan-Christians, half-believers, half- 
materialists, are like Cicero in their desire for moderation, but 
unlike him in their apology for ignorance. They, at least, affect 
to believe in Revelation, though they interpret it according to their 
own tastes. Weare not speaking of professed sceptics or ma- 
terialists, but of the highly-respectable “unattached” Christian 
classes. They believe inthe moral part of the Gospei teaching, 
but they relegate all dogma to the sphere of bigotry. And since 
dogma necessarily involves Divine authority, they will not hear 
of any authority except their own. But Divine authority also 
involves the Divine presence; for without the Divine presence 
there would be errancy. Hence, the Divine presence, in the 
sense of Divine teaching, must be utterly ignored with the Divine 
authority. And, finally, “ the supernatural,’ which includes the 
presence and the authority, and which, indeed, is the living energy 
of both, must be given up wholly and contemptuously ; for 
what is “the supernatural,” but the abiding presence of God, in 
witness to the Divine authority of His Church? ‘Thus, every- 
thing which is supernatural must be called superstitious—a word 
which is contemptuous of Divine faith. We may give this asa 
general explanation. The contempt for superstition in the ma- 
jority of non-Catholics, is the contempt for the supernatural 
Church. 

Yet, superstition, from the varicd uses of the word, is most 
difficult to be rigidly defined. For if you say that there is no 
infallible authority which can circumscribe the limits of dogma, 
you must say that every sort of “believing” cither may be, or 
may not be superstitious. To the Socinian, our Lord’s Divinity 
is a superstition. To the non-Catholic, the Pope’s inerrancy 
is a superstition. To the Low Churchman, the Real Presence is 
a superstition. To the Dissenter, a visible Church is a supersti- 
tion. To the Ritualist, GEcumenicity is a superstition. What- 
ever lies outside your own private apprehension of the reasonable 
compass of Christian truth, becomes a fancy which is built upon 
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mere egotism, and is, therefore, to you superstition. The morbid 
origin which we impute to a false belief (and “ superstition” 
means properly a false belief) may be an accident, not an 
essence of its existence. Superstition need not necessarily be 
norbid ; it need not necessarily be emotional or sentimental. It 
may be a strictly reasoning mental attitude. It may be so in re- 
spect to any doctrine. It may be so in respect to any report. 
For example: if several persons affirm that they saw a blind man 
receive sight, and the unbeliever call the report superstitious, he 
may do soon two grounds: that he disbelieves in all miracles, 
or that he disbelieves in this one particular miracle. Whichever 
his ground, let us ask him the question : on whose side lies the 
real superstition? Obviously on his side who is wrong as to his 
principle, and who, therefore, is superstitious as to a fact. If the 
fact be a true fact, yet be rejected from prejudice, the prejudiced 
rejector is superstitious ; or if the fact be a false fact (to use the 
expression for convenience), the prejudice against the principle is 
superstitious. To bring the case closely home, let us say that the 
blind man is reported to have received his sight in Lourdes 
Cathedral. Now, the non-Catholic will affirm that this report is 
superstitious, on two grounds which are distinct if sympathetic. 
He will first call it superstition to believe in the principle of the 
supernatural character of the Catholic Church ; and he will next 
call it superstition to believe that any miracle could be obtained by 
the intercession of the Blessed Virgin. Hence, the non-Catholic 
who disbelieves in the Virgin’s office (or who, at least, rejects the 
Immaculate Conception), is doubly scornful of a miracle which, 
in addition to being supernatural, is an attestation to a particular 
Catholic dogma. We do not affirm that this non-Catholic must 
be “morbid” because he rejects (superstitiously) what may be 
true ; he may but be exercising his reasoning faculties ; but neither 
will we permit him to affirm of our credulity that it must be 
necessarily more morbid than is his incredulity. We will not 
allow that we must be morbid at all. Our credulity is a strictly 
logical attitude. It is our intellectual approval of what is pro- 
bable. It is reasoned out on principle and on evidence. True, 
the principle must be one thing, and the evidence must be 
another ; but we claim the strict warranty of both. The principle 
is the consistency of the interference of God in every department 
of His own created universe ; the perfect harmony cf the inter- 
ruption of some laws by the momentary application of others ; and 
the obvious fitness of a benignity which is exercised towards crea- 
tures who are living under a supernatural dispensation. The prin- 
ciple is the confession of the Divinity of our Blessed Lord, and 
of His abiding presence, and therefore power, upon earth. It is 
the refusal to confine the Creator to the clouds, or to hem Him in 
within any confines whatsoever. It is the proclamation that the 
Divine Son of Mary is also the Divine Brother of true Christians. 
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So much for the intellectual principle. As to evidence, it is a 
mere testimony as to facts. It rests on the reliability of the senses. 
It rests on the credibility of witnesses. It can be sifted like the 
evidence in a court of law. It has no merit which other evidence 
has not ; it claims not, it even rejects any favour. If the wit- 
nesses are liars, let them be proved so. If the witnesses speak 
truth, let them be believed. The nature of the evidence, like the 
nature of the principle, must be warranted on strict grounds of 
reason. Nothing “morbid” shall enter into either of them. Meet 
us on the ground of our principle, and we are prepared to show 
you that we are strictly logicians ; meet us on the ground of 
our evidence, and if you reject it, you must also reject a// evi- 
dence. 

But neither as to principle, nor as to evidence, will you mect 
us. Yousuperstitiously wrap yourself in incredulity. You seem 
to forget that incredulity may be a sign of anarrow mind, equally 
with its twin, which is credulity. Indeed, of the two, there is less 
philosophy in incredulity. Hume said when philosophizing oa 
Christian miracles, that they were not @ prior incredible. It is less 
likely that witnesses of known character and intelligence should 
be deceived, or should deceive others as to what they saw, than 
that certain phenomena should occur, which, though above what 
we do know, need not necessarily contradict what we do not 
know. This was the gist of Hume’s argument. But you, O 
incredulous one, first narrow all laws to that tiny compass which 
your intelligence embraces, and then call true philosophers cithcer 
morbid or superstitious, because they believe in a greater know- 
ledge than their own. We call this a fallacy in your principle. If 
you have any principle at all [and we assume you to be professed 
Christians, for without such a postulate we cannot argue], you be- 
lieve in Revelation by miracle. That miracle was the Divine 
Incarnation. You also believe in the wonder-working Saviour, 
in his death, and his resurrection from death. Your first postulate 
may be, therefore, formulated in this way :—‘ Let it be granted 
that Christianity was a religion revealed miraculously by God.” 
Miracle is postulated at your first step. Since, then, you grant 
both the principle of the miraculous, and the fact of the miracu- 
lous, in Christian origin, you cannot affirm that the szsperszon of 
the miraculous would be consistent with the orzgzz of Christianity. 
You are at liberty to speculate as to the a priori probability ofa 
more or less miraculous Christian era ; but you are not at liberty 
to question the consistency of continued miracle with the origin 
or the character of Revelation. The onus of the disproof of the 
miraculous will have to rest exclusively on your own shoulders. 
We, Catholics, have the argument from consistency conceded to 
us by the fact of the Incarnation ; you, non-Catholics, have the 
onus of inconsistency to get rid of as you best can by mere pro- 
test. Ours is the syllogism, yours is the fallacy. Since we assert 
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that Christianity was miraculous in origin, and miraculous in cha- 
racter of dispensation, we are consistent in affirming that the whole 
cra of Christianity must be harmonious with that origin—with that 
character. You may put your dead-stop to the miraculousness 
of Christianity—say at the moment of the death of the last Apos- 
tle; but if you do so, you must show us your warranty fora sus- 
pension which was not revealed to you in the Word of God. Not 
a syllable is written anywhere in the New Testament as to the 
suspension which you assume for a postulate. You state a fact 
without warranty, and against consistency. You are very fond of 
reproaching us for assuming our facts, or for believing upon a 
scarcely sufficient testimony ; yet here you require of us that we 
should change the character of a dispensation without one word, 
or even a hint asto such a change. On principle, then, we can 
beat you ; for, to prove your mere negative, is simply impossible 
to your reason. And on evidence we think that we can beat you, 
too ; for we are prepared to submit our facts to closest scrutiny. 
The evidence for any particular miracle, whether it be at 
Lourdes or in Galilee, is like the evidence for any particular crime. 
You must begin by assembling your witnesses. First, are they 
men of good credit?—secondly, have they motive for deception ?— 
thirdly, do they agree in their testimony ? Now, what would you 
say if six gentlemen of fair credit were to affirm that they saw 
one man kill another ? “Oh, you must be superstitious to believe 
it.” A happy thing for all criminals would ‘it be, if all jurymen 
were to share your incredulity! But, “it is probable,” you say, 
“that one man might kill another, because murder came into the 
world in the time of Cain.” Who told you that such a crime is more 
probable than is the continuance of the miraculousness of Chris- 
tianity ? Probable! Why, how could your reason, without prece- 
dent, have defined the exact scope of probability? There are 
only two kinds of probability—that which comes from experience 
of what has been, and that which comes from the consistency of 
known laws. Christianity introduced a new range of probability, 
by making the Divine Son the Son of Mary. Henceforth, we 
were made, therefore, to “ predicate” the supernatural! in a range, 
and in a spirit, before unknown. Before the Divine Birth, no 
human being could have argued from what he did xot know, to 
what he might know. Let us take the first Christian probabilities, 
and see what men might have expected. Was the Divine Birth 
at Bethlehem so probable ? was the Resurrection (which the Jews 
rejected) so probable ? was the raising of Lazarus so probable ? 
was St. Peter’s (miraculous) apostolate so probable ? was the sur- 
viving of Christianity through three centuries of the Catacombs, 
and its after-kingdom throughout the nations of the earth, so 
probable a prospect or a fact ? is anything probable, save on the 
evidence of such precedents as establish its apparent consist- 
ency? And since Christian miracle is proved to be probable, 
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from its consistency with the whole of the New Testament, on 
what ground are you going to dispute its probability, either as to 
principle or as to fact ? We say that you are profoundly irrational 
in your rejection of the probability of miracle. You affirm that 
there was a God, but that He is not. Or, youaffirm that God has 
altered His ways ; that He ceased to work miracles at a given 
moment. You, all of a sudden, shut the door of the supernatural, 
as though you made the door, and had the key. Tell us where 
you have communed with God, and when He communicated to 
you His change in His providence ; and then, but not till then, 
we will respect your arbitrary ruling as to the “probability” of Di- 
vine mutability. 

“He did not many mighty works there, because of their un- 
belief.” Let us consider this text in its modern bearing. With- 
out irreverence, let it be said, that a miracle in Pall Mall would 
strike one as a little “improbable.” And why? Because the men 
of fashion would resent it as an intrusion on their accustomed 
placidity of unbelief. They would mock, they would jeer, they 
would zot believe. “ Pearls before swine” are proverbially cast 
away; and unbelief is the swine of the intellect. But in the 
tranquil village, in the cloister, in the retreat, in the still grove, 
in the house of prayer, in the house of sickness, there is more 
“probability” that the gentle, pious heart will lend a willing ear 
to God’s message. As seed will not germinate on rocky ground, 
so miracles bear no fruit in rocky hearts. A leading article in the 
Times does not suggest the kind of temperament which would as- 
similate the nutriment of the supernatural. Our Divine Lord was 
born in Bethlelem, and in a stable, because there was no room 
for Him in the inn. There is no room for the supernatural in 
modern thought. Yet, modern thought, so pompous and self- 
complacent, ought to remember that, zf Christianity be true, it, 
modern thought, must be a fool. There is just that one oblivion 
in modern thought. There is just that one weakness in its fine 
axioms. Modern thought opposes to the reception of the miracu- 
lous the most arbitrary of all existences—unbelief. “ He did not 
many mighty works there, because of their unbelief.” That text 
should chastise a sceptic like a scorpion. It is the divinely 
crushing answer to modern thought. And while we allude to this 
text, let us also quote another, which has a fearfully cutting sar- 
casm against “ modernists:” “ Now, this man was above forty 
years of age on whom this miracle of healing was wrought.” If we 
might venture to paraphrase this simple scriptural statement, 
we would do so with perfect reverence as follows :—* You, scep- 
tics and rationalists, modern scientists, or what you will, have 
grown so old in your complacent infirmities, that your toughness 
of incredulity is hardly to be softened by even a visible act of the 
Omnipotent. You are forty years of age in your thick preju- 
dice ; you arc almost senile in obstinacy or sluggishness; to work 
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a miracle on you is like trying touproot a mountain by a gentle 
whispered breeze from the south-west. Children have faith in 
their parents, but you have no faith in your God. To work a 
miracle of healing upon you, is like regenerating a whole ‘ hospital 
of incurables.’” 

But not only do you not believe in a miracle, you do not even 
desire its manifestation. In this respect you are worse than the 
bad Jews. Zhey asked for a sign of Christ’s divinity. “An 
evil and adulterous generation seeketh after a sign.” Far more 
eviland more adulterous is the modern generation, which hates 
every sign of Christ’s divinity, lest it should be forced to believe 
in it. Our ‘‘modern thoughtists” are inferior to the good Jews, 
who gladly accepted a sign when it was given to them ; and they 
are inferior to the bad Jews, in that they do not even desire to 
know God, nor care whether He proves His divinity or not. 
Nay, they desire ot to believe in Christ’s divinity. They do not 
even merit the reproach of the Jews; for the Jews at least professed 
themselves in earnest. A worse state than the state of the infidel 
Jew is the state of the infidel modern thoughtist. What is given 
to him, he declines to accept; and he even abhors the bare 
thought ofany giving. He is a doubting Jew reconverted to blank 
paganism. 

But let us ask, in conclusion, why do you hurry after the 
signs which, you think, prove to you that there is no Living God, 
yet turn your backs on every exquisite probability ofa Livingand 
a Loving Active Providence? Why do you instinctively prefer 
the tokens of an Absent God to the tokens of a Present and Com- 
passionate God? Why do you burrow under-the earth to dig up 
fossilled vestigia, which shall support your materialist theory of a 
Past Cause, yet turn away with disgust from any immediate in- 
timation of the Present and Abiding Divine Love? You show 
your true instinct in doing this. It is yourselves you are secking, 
not your God. You are angry with God, because He tells you 
that He is here, and you command Him to go away, that you 
may adore yourselves. <A blind man receiving his sight in 
Lourdes Cathedral is a testimony to the Creator’s living rule; 
but you want to rule yourselves, to live as pagans, and therefore 
you mock the faith of the true philosopher. At once more logical, 
more practical, more consistent is the Catholic-creature’s attitude 
than is yours. He not only believes in God—he seeks Him ; he 
believes in His love. 


ARTHUR MARSHALL. 
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